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“Gloridale” is the suggestive name of this 
charming Southern California bungalow, which 
is described in our November issue. Have you 
a home so well-named? 
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Iris the gentle pitter patter 
Of wee feet upon the stair, 
The sound of children’s laughter 
Gaily ringing through the air, 
The shining eyes that smileat us, 
‘Wee lips that hold a kiss 
Far sweeter than the nectar 
_ That the bee from flower sips, 
Tis the fire's soft Warm welcome, 
er sr Lc Friendly books, and easy chairs 
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See ae nd the ny mellow glow, 


! That go singing through the gloam, 
All telling us of peace within, 
That makes a Home a Home. 


ETisabeth MacMaster: Brockay. 
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Things to Watch in Buying a Home 


ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


N nearly all the central portion of 

the United States, the popular 

idea is that a home fronting the 
east is most desirable; in the south- 
central parts, a north front is thought 
next best, followed by the south frontage, with the western out- 
look generally condemned. I am of the opinion, however, that 
the house facing the west has sometimes a real advantage. 

As respects shade, the average person begins to improve a 
lot by setting trees in the parking and along the front edge of the 
ground, The shade that is expected to shield the rear of the 
house is not set, because the exact boundaries of the house are 
not yet determined. As an illustration of the way this works, 
the first ground I bought on which to build a house for sale 
faced the west; there were handsome, large trees, of twenty 
years’ growth, but none in the rear; result, the houses were 
shaded from the sun in the part of the day when shade is really 
; necessary—the afternoon. Go along any street with good 

shade trees and note how few homes have large trees at the 
rear. Now if the frontage is toward the east, most of the shade 
is on that side, leaving the whole western exposure to be baked 
from noon to sundown. Again, if the house faces the east, the 
kitchen where the housewife prepares the heavy meal of the 
day (evening) is on the hot side when she has this hot job to 
perform. With the west front, the opposite is the case. 

The frontage toward the setting sun has another advantage. 








Look to the Size, Frontage 
and Title Before Buying 


Problems of good drainage have been wisely cared for in the building of this house 
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The driveway should always be on 
the north or east side of the house 
for two reasons: (1) if on the south 
or west, the reflected heat in the 
afternoon renders the rooms on that 
side unbearable; (2) the north is the side where coal windows 
are usually placed. Now with the west front the driveway can 
be where it ought to be, on the north, and the car be driven in 
or backed out with the right or entrance side always toward the 
house, and the wife or family does not have to walk around the 
car to enter. 

If there is plenty of shade all around the house, the direction 
it faces makes little difference, tho in the northern part of the 
country entrance doors on the north side are prolific sources of 
heat wastage in winter. The old east front idea arose from the 
use of the front porch in the evening, a practice that has given 
way to the habit of taking the air in the automobile after the 
evening dishes are washed. And a house without shade can be 
neither comfortable nor beautiful. 

A level above the street is better than one below it, because 
of drainage difficulties as well as lack of air connected with the 
latter, but if the terrace be too high, the householder will grow 
very weary with the passing of the years from climbing the 
steps to his front yard. Two or three feet above the street grade 
line is ideal, with the lot so graded that rainwater will run away 
from the house in all directions. With this condition there will 
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be no dampness in the basement and the house will be more 
healthful. 

It is surprising, however, what a slight slope is required to 
accomplish thoro drainage. In fact, about all that is needed 
is that the ground actually slope some, say an inch to ten feet, 
to cause rainwater to flow in that direction. So, with locations 
in flat neighborhoods, much can be accomplished 
with the surplus dirt from the cellar excavation or 
a little extra soil hauled in. The point is to start the 
water away from the building from the instant the 
raindrops strike the ground. 

The size of the lot depends, to a large degree, upon 
the purse and needs of the buyer, but the tendency 
of some builders to crowd the houses together so as 
to get more for a given frontage is to be deplored. I 
know of one who made a practice of erecting two- 
story houses on 3314 feet of ground, or three to a 
100-foot lot. The houses were only 20 feet wide, but 
this setting left a mere 13 feet 4 inches to be divided 
for space on either side, or, figured another way, 
placed the houses but 13 feet 4 inches apart, which is 
too close for light and air. 


HE buyer of small means must take what he can 

afford, of course, but I wish that no family had 
to live closer than 25 feet to the neighbor’s windows, 
for any less distance seriously curtails the ventilation 
from that direction. Growing children must have 
sunlight in order to develop properly, and that can- 
not be had in a canyon. 

The plot of irregular shape, such as one encounters 
often nowadays in the new additions of curving 
streets and closed vistas, has much in its favor. The 
pointed corners lend themselves admirably to the 
massing of shrubbery, and the rectangular plan of walks and 
flower beds usually seen automatically vanishes. Too, in such a 
layout of grounds, the houses may face in all points of the com- 
pass which relieves the landscape of the monotony of front 
porches on a line from cross street to cross street, and makes 
each stand out with an individuality of its own. There is no 
more admirably planned residential district in America than 
the Country Club section in Kansas City, and there each house 
stands out like a gem, and can no more be compared to its 
neighbors than a ruby can be measured against an emerald, 
they are so little alike. 

My admonition as to lot would be to let no one sell you one 
of less than 50 feet fruntage for a home. If you can’t see your 
way clear to that just now, wait a little, or look elsewhere. The 
time is approaching when crowded districts will see a deprecia- 
tion in price, because of the awakening everywhere to the 
benefits of light and air. So, the man who buys a house on a 
narrow lot, thinking he can sell it when he is ready for a larger 
place, is likely to be disappointed, 
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The charming white cot- 
tage with rough stone fire- 
place in the photograph at 
left is especially well suited 
to a small city lot. The 
roomy open porch on the 
side compensates in a 
measure for the smallness 
of lawn and garden areas 
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The comfortable home pic- 
tured below shows a good 
type of house for the extra 
wide city lot. There is an 
abundance of shade and 
well-grouped plantings yet 
the front lawn gives the 
impression of being open 
and inviting 


Families in which there are children of school age must con- 
sider the matter of accessibility of schools, especially if the 
kiddies are small. But kiddies have a habit of growing up, and 
when that has taken place, the location of the school is not 
so important, unless it be immediately across the street, in 
which ease you will want to sell out and move to a quieter neigh- 





borhood, but in offering the property you will discover that few 
will buy a home adjacent to schools. So the happy mean is to 
get where the school is not too far away nor yet too near, say 
four or five blocks, within which distance you will probably be 
safe in the future from the encroachment of other schools. 
School boards have a way of lighting almost anywhere except 
in the immediate vicinity of a building already built, when spy- 
ing out ground on which to put up additional schools. 


AMONG the activities of the writer is the practice of law, in 
which profession he has been engaged for several years. That 
experience has shown me some of the results that may flow from 
carelessness respecting the title when buying real estate, and 
has convinced me that there is a woeful lack of information 
among laymen, or, rather, misinformation, on the subject of 
land titles. One who does not know and knows he doesn’t and, 
therefore, leaves the matter to a legal adviser who does, is safe, 
but he who thinks he knows when he doesn’t is in danger of a 
beautiful trimming. This is particularly true with regard to 
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abstracts of title and the popular impressions concerning them. 
It is impossible for me to count how many persons in my own 
experience have held the view that to get an “abstract with the 
deed,” is a sort of insurance policy that the title is good. 
Nothing is further from the truth. 

I own no real estate in the city of Chicago, for instance, but 
[ can agree to sell you a lot there and furnish you a complete 
abstract of the title, and then go ahead and carry out my 
agreement, but unless you are able to examine that abstract and 
ascertain whether I own the land, you won’t know whether you 
really got the lot or not. An abstract of title is just what the 
name says it is—look in Webster, where you will find the 
definition of the word “abstract”’ to be, “That which comprises 
or concentrates within itself the essential qualities of a larger 
thing or of several things; specifically, a summary.”’ 

Now the “larger thing,’’ the essential qualities of which are 
in the abstract, is the chain of title of the land. By chain of title 
is meant the several deeds or conveyances by which the land 
passed from one to another of the persons who have owned 
it in the past. Unless that chain is straight, clear and sound, 
with no cracked or broken links, the title is not good, but the 
abstract can be furnished as readily as if it were perfect. 

It is not essential here to make this a legal treatise on the 
subject of land titles or their derivation, but it should be ex- 
plained that nearly all land in the United States was originally 
vested in the federal government and starts in the chain of 
title with a grant or patent from the government; that every 
person thereafter buying it must have had a deed, which he 
must have placed on record at the courthouse of the county, 
the deed being copied, word for word, into a book. Any person 
mortgaging it would give a mortgage and that paper, too, would 
be recorded at length. If an owner died, leaving a will by which 
he gave the property to an heir, the will must be recorded. When 
a mortage is paid off, it is released, and the release must show 
on the record books at the county courthcuse. Now the 
abstract of title of that land is but a set of copies of what have 
been recorded in the past, from the first instrument from the 
government down to the day the abstract is prepared by the 
abstractor; the abstract undertakes nor pretends nothing but to 
faithfully set out what the records show. 


F any deed was not signed or was improperly signed, if a 

mortgage was paid but not released, if a will designed to 
convey the land was void, the abstract will disclose all such 
errors. The abstract resembles a book, being a number of 
sheets of paper, more or less, bound together and numbered. 
No. 1 will show the grant from the government to John Smith 
who homesteaded the land as a farm; No. 2 may show where 
John sold off 80 acres to Sam Brown; No. 3 may show to 
whom Sam sold the 80, and successive numbers the names of 
successive owners; finally, it is platted into town lots, and the 
plat is shown, so the examiner can determine whether any 
lot mentioned is within the true boundaries of the original 
farm; the abstract will 
show all mortgages and 
whether the taxes have 
been paid. 

Only a lawyer, and one 
experienced in the laws of 
the state where the land 
is situated, is competent 
to go over an abstract and 
determine the legal effect 
of the various instru- 
ments affecting the title. 
It was lawyers who first 
demanded abstracts to 
be made. They are noth- 
ing but condensed copies 
of the records and their 
only purpose and use is to 
enable lawyers and others 
examining titles to do so 


The direction in which a 
house faces is not of such 
vital importance when sev- 
eral porches are provided 
as in the accompanying 
photograph. Here vies, 
shrubbery and trees, suita- 
bly placed, furnish adequate 
shade and help to soften 
the lines of the house 
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without the laborious search of dusty books at the courthouse. 
I trust I have made it clear that a title may be perfectly good 
without an abstract of it ever having been made, and that, on 
the other hand, the crookedest title may be accompanied by 
an abstract. 

Examination of hundreds of abstracts of land titles teaches 
me that people are habitually careless and that a few are 
criminally minded. Their carelessness is manifested in failures 
to sign names properly, in mis-dating papers, in errors of de- 
scription of the land, using wrong lot numbers, etc., and in 
dozens of other ways. Just today, I had occasion to correct a 
flaw in a title caused by referring to the land as lot 150 on 
“Tyler” street, when “Taylor” street was meant. That error 
occurred twenty-four years ago, but because the buyer of that 
time held the land until now, no one had found the mistake 
until the buyer’s lawyer discovered it and insisted on it being 
corrected, so the seller was out my fee for the work. That is 
but a weak sample, however, of what can and does occur thou- 
sands of times. 


UILDERS of houses for sale usually have their titles gone 

over pretty thoroly before investing the thousands of 
dollars required by the improvements, and as a general rule 
there is little danger in buying from them. But it hasn’t been 
long ago that I had occasion to look into the title of a lot in an 
addition laid out three or four years ago, and found that the 
owner failed by 1-36 to own it all, there being a fractional 
interest held by heirs of a former owner which other examiners 
of the title had overlooked. 

The title does not need to be “perfect”; indeed, compara- 
tively few chains of title have been kept in that ideal condition, 
and siight errors that constitute technical ‘flaws’ are not to 
be feared if the experienced legal adviser concludes they are 
insufficient to create the possibility of the land being taken 
away from you in a lawsuit. The principal points to look out 
for in buying real estate are two, only: (1) when making the 
deal, have a contract in writing with the seller which specifies 
that you are to have a warranty deed conveying “good and 
merchantable”’ title, to be shown by a complete abstract 
thereof brought down to date, the deed to be made and deliv- 
ered when your attorney has approved the title; (2) the em- 

loyment of a competent lawyer to make the examination. 
‘ees for such examinations run from as low as $5 up to $100, 
with the average probably under $25, or in other words, an 
amount that may be called insignificant when compared to the 
size and permanency of your investment. 

After the contract is made with the seller, his duty then is 
to procure an abstract to be made, or the one he already has 
brought down to date by further examination of the records 
by the bonded abstractor, and place the abstract in your hands 
for delivery to your attorney. When the attorney has com- 
pleted his examination and approved the title, you are ready 
to pay your money and take your (Continued on page 37 
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ANDSCAPING their own 
yard is a great source of 
pleasure to the Hirschlers 

of Emporia, Kansas. And 
there is nothing amateurish 
about the results they have, either. Mr. Hirschler is dean of 
the school of music at the College of Emporia, and an organist 
of more than local repute. With the intensity of the artist he 
throws himself into his teaching and administrative work. 
Each year his power as an organist and a composer grows. 
What he needs, when he comes off the campus, is a complete 
change of scene and work. And this his garden gives him. 

“Just sitting is no rest,’’ declared Mrs. Hirschler. “Reading 
requires nervous attention. And even a wife and daughter and 
son cannot always solve the situation. But the garden 
does it. That is the outlet for tired nerves. It is a mild 
form of bodily exercise, and a peaceful refreshing way 
to spend a couple of hours after the day’s work, and 
during the leisure part of summer vacation days.” 

Not always have the Hirschlers had so fine a garden 
as they have created on the place they bought three 
years ago. They confess to puttering in hopeless back- 
yards in every home they have ever occupied. There 
have always been too many big trees, or too rocky a soil, 
or some other hindrance which made real growth an 
impossibility. 

“Not that we’ve had no handicaps here,’”’ said Mrs. 
Hirschler a little ruefully. ‘‘When we came, the place 
was terribly run down. We had five wagonloads of 
bottles, old shoes, tin cans, and general trash that the 
neighbors had deposited in the rear yard, during unoc- 
cupied periods. The lily pond had never had any lilies 
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“A flagstone walk leads into a rose and honeysuckle arbor where Dean 


Hirschler likes to read his morning mail” 


in it, and it was dry and dirty. For months we fought weeds. 
The soil was full of weed seed of surprising fertility and growing 
powers! We introduced good loam from the farm, and now 
with careful attention and prompt hoeing in early spring, we 
rarely have to pull a weed. But it has been a good fight. 
“‘Now when other peopleare out in theevening seeking amuse- 
ment, this happy family is strolling about the garden, pulling 
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Creating a Garden in Spare Time 


ANNA MANLEY PEARSON 


The Hirschlers Made This Dream 
Spot in Less Than Three Years 
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up an occasional weed, or 
transplanting a wee flower to a 
better place. We are so con- 
tented we fairly purr. Brother 
hasn’t asked to go anywhere 
this whole blessed summer. We are rather glad that the garden 
is sheltered by latticed fences. People who see us all in the 
garden night after night might not understand. What is the 
use, tho, of attempting to amuse yourself with mechanical 
means of entertainment that leave you tired and hot, when 
we’d so much rather be cool and unflurried hereathome. Our 
garden furnishes us with most of our entertainment thru the 
hot summer evenings.” 

The grounds have a frontage of 110 feet, and are 185 feet 
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“The concrete pond with its decorative center fountain 
holds goldfish and the loveliest of pond lilies in shell 
pink and satiny cream shades” 


deep. It is amazing how many things can be grown on 
sucha space. The beauty of it is that nothing looks 
crowded; it is all in the arrangement. Shrubbery is 
in profusion, without confusion. Itis mostly perennials, 
so that there is always something coming on. Large 
spaces of velvety green lawn stretch alluringly away 
in the side-yard to where the pergola, the bird bath, and 
the Gingerbread House where the children play, send an 
invitation to ‘come on over and rest.” The concrete 
pond, with*its decorative center fountain, holds gold 
fish and the loveliest of pond lilies in shell pink andsatiny 
cream shades. Mrs. Hirschler has put stately iris, those 
“orchids of the garden,’’next the pond rim. Choicetulips 
are just outside the iris, and last of all, just before the 
grass closes in about the rectangle, is a complete row 
of crocus. ‘Thus, there are blossoms about the pool 
from the melting of snow until late summer. 

A flagstone walk, built by Herself and Himself, leads thru 
the pergola, past the Gingerbread House, and into a rose and 
honeysuckle arbor, where Dean Hirschler likes to read his 
morning mail. And branching to the right from this walk a 
gravel path leads past a blooming privet hedge into the old- 
fashioned garden. 

Not a big space is devoted to this garden, but Mrs. Hirschler 
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has been clever in her arrangement. She has beds for 
larkspur, pansies, gladioli, baby breath, zinnias, and 
sweet lavender; petunias share a bed with phlox and 
lobelia. One little space is full of old-timey balsams, 
entirely volunteer. Between these beds are tiny orderly 
gravel paths, so that one may go about. But within the 
beds there is no order. The seeds, once sprinkled in, have 
grown at will, and each year-seed themselves, looking as 
natural as wildflowers. It is truly an old-fashioned garden. 

Behind a row of hollyhocks in rarely beautiful shades is 
another latticed fence. A clothes line just visible above 
the topmost blossoms brought a question. 

“Yes, that’s my laundry yard. It is the joy of our lives. 
Never have I lived before where my white clothes could 
blow off the line without being too smudgy for any use. 
Here this thick green carpet, as deep as the rugs on the 
Grunewald dining room floors, keeps the laundry beauti- 
fully clean, even when a stray breeze does happen to 
dislodge them. A good laundry yard is a comfort; not so 
big, but so clean! And now shall we go to the farm?” 

With this invitation, Mrs. Hirschler led the way thru 
a gap in the hedge, past the grapes, and into the vegetable 
garden and orchard combined. A truck gardener would 
think he had stumbled upon a toy garden, or were looking 
thru the wrong end of a microscope, so miniature is this 
garden plot. But in spite of its trim smallness, so like the 
dainty personality who guards over it, it produces real 
vegetables. There are no seconds there. Every one could 
go into a show basket for the county fair. 

“If we never ate one thing from out here,” laughed Mrs. 
Hirschler, enjoying my delight at so perfect a little garden 
spot, “I should feel it an investment. I go to the vegetable 
garden oftener than I do to the flowers, just to look around 
and enjoy it all. You see,” she added, with a far-away 
look, “all my life I have wanted to create something: 
something worthwhile.” 


Two trees of each cherry, peach, and plum, currant and 
raspberry bushes, a strawberry bed, and a row of 
grapes furnish fruit, or will, when they reach maturity. All 

the usual garden vegetables, with sweet corn, kohl-rabi, 
mango peppers, parsley, and chives included. grow in orderly 
columns. 

“You’d be surprised how little work it really takes,’’ Mrs. 
Hirschler confessed. ‘‘People who drive by seem to admire the 
place, and often stop to say nice things about the yard and 
garden. But we know by their air that they think we slave 
hours out here. We don’t. We get it clean in the very early 
spring. Later we stroll around pulling an occasional weed, and 
enjoy the garden, and eat. Things really just about take care of 
themselves. I’ll never be without a garden again. Last year 
we gave each of the children a patch for themselves. Brother 
bought a mixed package and put all the seeds in one trench. He 
raised a few onions, some radishes, and much to his delight, a 
peanut vine. Now he can claim a ‘guber patch.’ Vernelle raised 
flowers in her ground. The prize of $1 which I offered for the 
cleanest garden had to be split fifty-fifty, because there wasn’t 


A glimpse into the lily pool 


Ivy ¢ 
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The vine-covered pergola with its flagstone walk is one of the most 
charming features of the garden 


a weed in either plot! Each took great pride in the work.’’ 

In the bird bath are precious rocks dragged home from every- 
where. Gyp rock from the Oklahoma caves elbows for space 
with an assortment of lovely shells picked up in California. 
Spirea bushes, legion in number, cover the ground in season 
with snow. Later in the summer white and purple althea are 
in flower. On the pergola grow wisteria and honeysuckle; and 
a Dorothy Perkins runs riot over the Gingerbread House. 
The honeysuckle, Mrs. Hirschler says, blooms every month, just 
when the moon is full. She had never heard of its attraction 
before, and had never noticed the periodical blossoming. 

Nobody’s back door needs to be ugly, this artistic housewife 
declared. Hers most certainly isn’t. A little pergola and 
cement walk lead to it from the back garden. It is a vine-hung 
pergola, and the seats in it are often in use. 

Instead of taking themselves and (Continued on page 33 


lambering over the walls helps to create a restful atmosphere 
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An Abundance of Winter Vegetables 


F. C. GAYLORD 


N granddad’s days, fall 

was ever a welcome 

season, for it marked 
the time for storing of fresh 
vegetables and fruits for the 
long winter days. Now on all sides of us we can behold the 
treasures of jolly autumn, red ripe apples, golden yellow 
pumpkins, green and yellow squashes, Juicy sweet potatoes, 
not to mention the more common vegetables such as Irish 
potatoes, cabbages, red beets, turnips, onions, radishes, crisp 
celery and golden carrots and others of a more perishable 
nature. No wonder the Hoosier poet wrote: 


“When the frost is on the pumpkin 
And the fodder’s in the shock, 
Then your apples all is gathered, 
And the ones a fellow keeps 
Is poured around the cellar floor 
In red and yeller heaps.” 


I don’t know how they happened to store such vast quan- 
tities in the olden days—perhaps being closer to nature they 
learned their lesson from her family. At any rate in those good 
old times, I am reminded, that vegetables were eaten for 
“goodness’ sake.’”’ They hadn’t been told that vegetables were 
chucked full of vitamins and health and that anyone who 
mixes plain food with seventy-five percent of vegetables will 
have a sparkle in the eye, a glow of health on the cheek and a 
spring in the step that will make him feel at least a half-score 
of years younger. 

Vegetables are easy to store but success, as gardeners will 
testify, demands attention to details. The first of these is when 
to store. The most common root crops should be stored before 
hard frosts or freezing weather begins. Other crops such as 
sweet potatoes should have the vines cut away immediately 
after a frost and before danger of hard frosting they should be 
dug and stored. Pumpkins and squashes can be left in the field 
after light frosts but these should serve as warnings to get 
them under cover. Onions are always pulled as soon as the 























The barrel storage pit shown above ts a 
convenient and satisfactory place for 
storing small quantities of vegetables. The 
barrel is placed on its side in a shallow 
trench and covered with straw and dirt 


To the right is shown the author of this 
article storing the winter’s supply of 
celery in a hotbed pit. Four hundred 
bunches were stored and kept until March 
first in excellent condition by this method 
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Keeping Vegetables Successfully Thru 
Winter Is the Mark of the Real Gardener 


tops die in the early fall. 
The tops are cut off half an 
inch from the bulb and then 
the drying process begins. 
They should be left under 
cover in a shed for at least a week before placing them in a 
permanent quarter. Frost-nipped onions are best placed on the 
immediate consumption route. Late celery and cabbage like 
cool weather so are best left until the danger of freezing makes 
storage a necessity. 

In common storage three factors stand out at large, namely, 
maturity, soundness and carefulness in handling. All of these 
are essential to every class of vegetable to be kept. High 
quality demands that the produce be just right—soundness is 
essential to keep rotting organisms away while careful handling 
includes both the previous factors, for vegetables will soon lose 
their quality and soundness if they are roughly treated. 

If the right kind of vegetables are placed in storage their keep- 
ing thruout the winter then y otal» entirely upon the proper 
temperature, correct amount of moisture and circulation of air. 


Aw of the vegetables growing in the ordinary garden and 
kept for winter may easily be divided into four groups as 
far as these requirements are concerned. Thus we have those 
first that require a cool moist atmosphere with a temperature 
just above freezing: Potatoes, beets, carrots, cabbages, kohl- 
rabi and celery. These may be stored in a cool moist place, 
where temperature can be kept low by an occasional ventilation. 
Such conditions are usually found in the home cellar, outside 
pit, side hill pit, or a storage cellar. 

When new houses are built a separate vegetable and fruit 
room should be constructed. Ample provision should be made 
to protect this apartment from heat and to give a plentiful 
supply of circulating air directly from the outside. 

Windows and ventilators are essential for the storage room. 
The change of air may be secured thru the opening of portions 
of the windows during the day and night or by special venti- 
lators thru the walls, which may be adjusted according to out- 
side conditions. 

All vegetable crops that require moist, cool storage may be 
packed in sandboxes and placed in the cellar. This provides a 
convenient supply for early winter use. 

For the ordinary gardener the old-fashioned dirt pit, modern- 
ized, will provided an excellent place. For small amounts this 
may be easily constructed by securing an ordinary sugar or 
apple barrel and placing this on its side in a well-drained portion 
of the garden. Into this an assortment of vegetables such as 
beets, carrots, Irish potatoes, and cabbages may be placed. 
Over the sides of the barrel a foot layer of straw, grass or leaves 
is placed, then eighteen inches of dirt. In front a few boards 
are nailed together for a door and placed against the open end 
of the barrel. To protect from freezing two feet of strawy ma- 
nure is packed against the door. In this way it is easy to get 
into the pit and get out a couple of weeks’ supply of vegetables. 
After the dirt layer has frozen hard, (Continued on page 60 
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Neatness and simplicity of design characterize this 
substantial fence 


N winter or summer, fall or spring, an attractive fence, 
like a sundial or a blue roof, will contribute beauty to a 
landscape. And, more often than not, the well-designed 

enclosure will promote even neighborly admiration and 
approval, rather than an offended, shut-out feeling. Pri- 
marily, fences were used solely to prevent trespass, but as 
people advanced in art and culture fences assumed a double 
purpose, that of decorating or enhancing the grounds they 
guarded. Consequently, fences of really exquisite design 
are appearing with increasing frequency. 

A fence which will add and not detract beauty from the 
grounds it guards need not be so elaborate as to be pro- 
hibitive in price to the average home owner or even to those 
of slimmer purses. For comparatively few dollars there can 
be erected an enclosure which will not only courteously 
perform the police duty of a “keep off” sign but which will 
add a final touch of nicety to a yard or garden. And further- 
more, the task of building such a fence is far from difficult. 
The home carpenter can easily do the work in a short time. 

The accompanying sketches (pic- 
tured on page 44) show especially well- 
balanced and easily constructed types 
of inexpensive fences. All three designs 
are made from similarly cut pales, of 
the same size, but differently laid. Four 
feet in height, the pales are high 
enough to keep out dogs and other 
animals that might prove detrimental 
to the grounds, yet the completed 
fence will be low enough to permit 
neighborly nodding over it. Also, the 
pales are placed close enough to pre- 
vent chickens from squeezing thru the 
apertures. 

Begin any of the three fences by 
setting ordinary fence posts ten feet 
apart and a few inches less than four 
feet above the ground. Next, nail two 
ten-foot 2x4 pieces of lumber to them, 

one piece centered four inches from the 
top of the post and the other piece (the 
lower one) centered two feet four 
inches from the top of the post. The 
fence “frame” is now ready to have 
the pales nailed into place. 

The pales are made from twelve- 
foot pieces of inexpensive 1x4 sheath- 
ing lumber. Such a length supplies 
exactly three pales (Cont. on p. 44 
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Guarding the Garden 


RENE AND HAROLD HAWKINS 


Charm and Dignity May Be 
Obtained Even in Simple Fences 





An inviting garden gate which is simple of construction 
as well as attractive is shown in the photograph above. 
The house trustful of unguarded privacy, and deeming 
even a garden gate unfriendly, may weil copy such a 
hospitable entrance of arbored seats as pictured below 












XXXIV — Sagamore 
Hill, the Home of 
Theodore Roosevelt 

at Oyster Bay 


Me 


“ 
We 


‘*He understood men’”” 


E are ever cursed with faint-hearted 

men. They come to us from every station 

in life, and with every sort of qualification 

and equipment for great things. The more they 

are drawn into the arena of life, however, the 

more they tip-toe, and whisper, and explain. 

The nearer they come to the lion’s den, the 

louder their shouts, the less their progress, the 

more pronounced their sublime capacity for 
delay. 

They see every obstacle, which they magnify 








Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 








Sagamore Hill where “‘for at least twenty years the attention of the whole countr 
was centered” 


and enlarge upon. When there are no obstacles worthy of impeding their 
progress towards the goal they openly or secretly fear, they commonly set 
themselves about the business of creating them. They push back upon the 
stream of life; their labor is not to purify it by opening up the Valley of 
Progress, but to dam it up with their own clotted fears and allow it to stagnate 
of its own corruption. 

Now and then a man is unexpectedly pushed to the front out of this seething 
torrent. He has none of the fears, none of the craven-hearted will of thelaggard 
leaders. He would move and open up the way. If life is a flood, he would ride 
the crest of the wave and glory in the doing of it. The rumbles of the thunders 
of doubt, the flashes of the lightning of fright strike no terror to his heart! 

Such a man always brings consternation to the strong of lip and the weak of 
will. They fear him in time more than they fear their fears; for the fear that 
someone else may overcome the obstacle that has downed them, is a very real 
and potent thing. If he does this, then the utter sham of the whole business is 
opened up to the light of day, and the rabble goes off after the new leader. 

Down him! Slay him! Crucify him! they have cried from the beginning of 
time. Arrest him! Imprison him! Shelve him! Away with him! But in spite of 
their throaty shouts, in spite of the din and the curse and the ery—now and 
then, the man has ridden the rapids safely and surely until their hands could 
not touch or dared not defile him. The bigger the dam they build to stop him, 
the faster he shoots to the inevitable goal; the deeper the plot they lay for him, 
the easier he avoids it; the harder he is cast down, the higher he bounds! 


YSTER BAY is more than an hour’s ride by train from New York City. 

You leave the Pennsylvania Station, shoot by subway and tunnel under 
the city and the river and come out to the light of day on Long Island. At 
Jamaica, you change from the electric cars to an old, battered train served 
by a dinky engine which seems to have an enormous capacity for smoke and 
soot. 

The ride out is thru a countryside suggestive atonce of the eagerness men 
have to live on each other’s toes, and in other places, thru broad expanses of 
field and forest and veritable wilderness. Now and then a mansion is seen top- 
ping a hill in prideful seclusion. 

At Oyster Bay, a quiet little village and somewhat typical of Long Island 
alone, you charter a cab and drive out to Sagamore Hill, two or three miles 
around the bay. Your driver is well acquainted with the route; in fact, his 
chief business is making a beaten track 
in the pavement from Oyster Bay Station 
to Sagamore Hill and back again! 

When you leave the main highway, 
served with a wonderful view of the bay, 
and plunge up the long hill thru the trees 
to Sagamore Hill, you are struck with the 
marked similarity between the driveway 
and that of Jefferson at Monticello, in Old 
Virginia. Not that the one is patterned 
after the other, but the suggestiveness is 
there, nevertheless. 

Soon the winding drive and the deep- 


The view of the lawn from the front porch at 
Sagamore Hill 
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One of the walks in the garden, which is a large and generous plot to the rear of the barn 


tangled woods open up and you come in view of the house and 
grounds where, for at least twenty years, the attention of the 
whole nation was centered. A chain across the driveway halts 
your cab a comfortable distance from the private driveway 
leading to the mansion. Your driver points out Charles Lee, 
colored bodyguard of the Old Colonel to you, who is superin- 
tending the play of numerous grandchildren in a corner under 
the trees near the barn. Since your credentials from the Young 
Colonel are addressed to Charles Lee, your first duty is to make 
yourself known to him. 

He turns the pony and bicycle and patient dog over to the 
youngsters and studies your letter. He looks at your camera, 
dubiously. He recalls that ‘“Madame’”’—Mrs. Roosevelt—is 
somewhere on the lawn or in the garden, and that the invariable 
rule is that “no picture is to be taken of the Madame.” He 
hastens to add: “You know, one of the promises the Old 
Colonel always asked newspaper 
boys to make was that they would 
not try to photograph the Madame. 
‘Boys,’ he would say, ‘go as far as 
you like with me; take all you want 
of the house and grounds, but you 
will respect the Madame’s wishes!’ ”’ 

That point being settled, Charles 
Lee spies “the Madame” inspecting 
a rose arbor on the edge of the 
lawn. “There is the Madame now,” 
he muses, still fingering your 
letter. Then: “Wait right here a 
minute!”’ 

You deposit your camera, and 
turn to watch the children at play, 
still watching Charles Lee, how- 
ever, out of one eye. You reflect 
that, after all, things are just 
right for how could one feel really at Sagamore Hill if there 
were not a lot of children about? Their play is happy and 
contagious. You want to join in and do antics on the bike, 
pull the pony’s tail, and help the pretty little girl who is 
having such a time to get a baby dress on Rover, whose dignity 
is grossly offended and who stands unwillingly, his eyes cast 
“oi upon the ground, deep mortification written all over 
lim. 

Charles Lee beckons to you and when you have crossed under 
the trees and across the lawn towards the arbor, he approaches 
you and asks you to leave the deadly camera behind. “It will 
be all right for you to photograph the house, the lawn and the 
garden, provided the gardener consents. But you cannot go 
inside the house. The Madame has 
company.” 

You reluctantly consent, and 
catch a glimpse of “the Madame” 
as she retreats behind the shrub- 
bery, which reminds you of that 


A corner near the grape 
arbor and fruit garden at 
Sagamore Hill 
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apt description which the Old Colonel 
penned of her to Kermit—‘‘Mother, very 
pretty and dainty in white summer 
clothes . . .”’—in 1906 while on his way 
to Panama. Again, you are cautioned 
about trying to take a picture of “the 
Madame,” and set off to wander about the 
lawns and gardens. 

The gardens at Sagamore Hill are larger 
than the gardens at any famous home we 
have visited in this series, with the possible 
exception of those at Mount Vernon and 
there is even a question of that. They are 
exceedingly well-kept and have that finish 
and dignity which can be found associated 
only with age. Sagamore Hill, we must re- 
member, was the boyhood home of Roose- 
velt and not a place he completely devel- 
oped in his own lifetime. 

The mansion fronts a broad and generous 
lawn, which sweeps in majestic fashion 
down a gentle, rolling turf towards a tall 
and stately forest. The bay is not visible 
from the grounds or veranda, nor is the 
sound— a fact which greatly surprised me. 
The veranda is a comfortable and some- 
what old-fashioned American porch, well- 
served with wicker and rustic furniture and 
the inevitable hammock. 

An opening in the railing, fronting on 
the broadest expanse of the lawn, marks 
the spot where the “Old Colonel’ stood 
when he received his Notification in 1904, and where he made 
his address. 

The lower part of the mansion is of brick construction, and 
the upper part of frame. It is very evident that the brick 
portion is considerably older than the remainder of the house. 





T was on October 27, 1858, that Theodore Roosevelt first 

saw the light of day in New York City. The house where 

he was born has been restored by admirers to its original condi- 
tion as nearly as possible and may be visited today. 

He was not unlike thousands of other boys who come into the 
world with a handicap of some sort or other. His first serious 
handicap was a very frail physical self which made him so 
delicate that his parents despaired of ever bringing him thru. 
But this lad was born with a spirit that could not be downed. 
He had a tremendous will to live and as (Continued on page 48 







Sagamore Hiil from a corner 
in the lawn. The open place 
in the porch railing is where 
the Notification Speech was 





A Backyard Wild Life Sanctuary 


E. B. ROSS 


“We Are Continually Running Into Many 
Inexplicable Mysteries in Our Sanctuary” 





A glimpse of the inviting entrance above con- 
vinces even a casual observer that the Ross 
garden is a fascinating place. It holds especial 
interest for all the children of the neighbor- 
hood. The photopraph below shows a group of 
them grieving over the death of a bunny. To 
the right is pictured the bird bath and pool 
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HEN frosts bite hard and “icicles hang by the wall,” I am a contented 
city dweller: if I think of the country at all, it is to remember bitter cold, 
lonely days, and rejoice in my furnace-heated house, my neighbors so near 
that we wave friendly greetings thru the windows, the paved streets where mud 
is a thing unknown, and the easily accessible entertainments. But when Febru- 
ary’s thaw melts into windy March, when April’s moods are followed by blossomy 
May, every pleasant morning finds me running out in the yard to see if the 
crocuses are thrusting up the green fingers they clasp about their pearly noses, 
and the lilies of the valley pushing up thru the brown mold, in solid phalanx, 
like the soldiers that sprang from the dragon’s teeth Cadmus sowed. I remember 
the soft mist of the willows about the marshy pasture where the first cowslips 
grew; the tender green of the wooded ravines where bloodroots and hepaticas 
aired their delicate beauty; the russet hedges with blue patches of johnny- 
jump-ups beneath; the roadsides gay with rosy sweet williams and pale shooting 
stars, and am seized with such a 
misery in my breast, I feel if | 
cannot get a look-off that does 
not come bang-up against the 
side of a building, I shall suffo- 
cate. 

To ease this misery we tried to 
make a bit of country in our little 
backyard. The first thing we had 
to have Was a wall to shut away 
the neighbor’s ash piles and tin 
cans. The wall of our dreams, 
built of ancient brick or stone, 
with roses and apricots rioting 
against it in the sun, was out of 
the question. But with wild grape- 
vines, bittersweet, woodbine and 
honeysuckle we made a tapestried 
wall of living green, standing 
higher than my head all summer 
thru. 


LOSE against this wall we 
planted roots and seeds of 
the commonest wildflowers, such 
as thrive vigorously in every un- 
cultivated country spot, that 
there are more than enough to 
spare; so that we have, from the 
opening of spring’s first pale buds, 
on thru summer’s wild roses, tall, 
tasseled meadow rue and sweet, 
lacy elder, to autumn’s asters and 
goldenrod, the woodbine’s vivid 
flame, the orange and scarlet of 
the bittersweet, and the dull crim- 
son berries of the buck brush, a 
round of color that lasts even after 
the snow begins to fly. 

Long before we came, nature 
planted three acorns for us. Now, 
trees stand, tall towers of beauty, 
and thriving communities where 
many small creatures are housed. 
Nothing gives me more a sense of 
the Omnipotent Goodness than to 
look up into the leafy greenness of 
a large and vigorous tree. There I 
know nestle millions of invisible 
buds, waiting, safely cradled thru 
summer sun and winter wind, to 
take the place in another year of 
this arabesqued beauty that per- 
ishes with the coming of the cold. 
What generous friends trees are! 
Always giving freely and without 
stint! 

The birds soon learned of our 
bit of transplanted country and 
came bringing their families and 
friends. We look (Cont. on p. 68 
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The bulb is placed 
upon the glass leav- 
ing a_ small air 
space between the 
bulb and the sur- 
face of the water 
as shown at the 
left. Then a paper 
cone ts placed upon 
the bulb as pictured 
below 





T is by no means true that the slowly 
| increasing warmth during spring 

induces the plants to grow, nor is it 
true that the cold nights of autumn 
force the plants to rest. Our native 
plants begin their period of rest far in 
advance of the colder season, the 
activity of frost is not a necessity. And 
when the plants have once begun their 
period of rest, a higher temperature of 
the atmosphere is unable to reawaken 
them to growth. This only becomes 
possible after the plant has been exposed 
to a lower temperature. 

When leafless twigs of fruit trees, 
willows, hazelnuts, and the like, are 
brought into the room some time during 
the fall, and are placed in a vase with water, they will 
not flower during the winter months. But if these twigs 
are cut during November or December, they will begin 
to open their buds, and if flower buds have been devel- 
oped by these twigs, these will unfold. It is for this 
reason that hothouse roses must go thru a period of rest 
for a short time, and they 
must be exposed to a colder 
atmosphere if they are to 
produce their early flowers. 

The plants easiest to 
force are tuberous and 
bulbous growths. It is 
quite a simple matter to 
make them flower during 
the winter in the living 
room provided two things 
are kept in mind. First, 
the developed and develop- 
ing plants are to be kept as 
near the light as possible. 
Second, when the plants 
have completed their cycle 
of growth, the water pro- 
vided must be gradually 
decreased so that they will 
return to their resting 

state. 

Hardy bulbs, such as 
hyacinth, tulip, and nar- 
cissus, are usually em- 
ployed for the purpose of 
forcing. The bulbs are 
planted in pots during the 
months of October and November. The potted plants are left 
out of doors until frost sets in. Then, the pots are taken to some 
cool, frost-free room where they are exposed to sunlight. They 
are now regularly provided with water, the quantity given being 
increased as the plants develop. .Care should be taken not to 
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A cardboard cylinder keeps the 
roots in darkness 


Forcing Hyacinths in Winter 
















DR. E. BADE 


At Last You Can Succeed 
With These Indoor Friends 


give too much water, as this will certainly prove injurious. 

When the plants are correctly cared for, they will flower with 
certainty, and the period of flowering may be hastened or post- 
poned, just as desired. If the pots in which the bulbs have 
taken thoro roots are placed in a warm room, the flowers will 
be developed quickly; if the pots are kept cool, the periods of 
flowering will be delayed. 

Only the best and most fully developed bulbs should. be 
taken for forcing, for here the formation of 
the buds have been developed the year 
before. Small hyacinth bulbs will only 
produce a single flower stalk containing 
from six to seven flowers. Only by means of 
careful precultivation can the number of 
flowers produced be increased. The lover of 
flowers who places the bulb into the pot 
cannot do anything. A bulb which has 
been cultivated in a poor soil, which is too 
young, or which has been cultivated under 
adverse conditions, and which has been 
injured by its removal from the soil, shows 
spots of rot, has dried out, or has been out 
of the soil for too long a period, will never 
produce satisfactory flowers. 

It takes from four to six years to produce 
a good hyacinth bulb, and, according to its 
variety, it then has a diameter of approxi- 
mately eight inches or more. Such bulbs 
are exceptional and are therefore high in 
price, but give results under cultivation 
which are not attained by any other smaller 
and younger bulb. 

When a bulb is forced under unnatural 
conditions, then it forms its shoot first; 
roots may be developed later, 
or they may not be developed 
at all. Only when the surface 
soil of the pot is cool while the 
soil within is warm, is root 
formation accelerated. It is 





The shoot begins to lift 
the paper cone 


When the bud appears the 


cone is removed 


for this reason that pots should be kept sunk in the soil out of 
doors as long as possible. When this is not done, the results 
attained while forcing will be negligible. The pot must first 
be thoroly rooted by the bulb bielors the plant is to be forced. 

Before potting the bulb, build up a foundation of broken 
pottery or gravel over the vent. Then take a good garden soil 
which is slightly loamy. Under no- condition add fertilizer, as 
fertilizer, when not completely decayed, will injure the bulbs 
and cause rot to take place. When the pot is one-third full, the 
soil is slightly packed. Never press it tightly. The bulb is 
placed upon the soil with the shoot end pointing upward. Then 
the remaining soil is added and the pot filled to within a half- 
inch of the top. The soil should just (Continued on page 57 
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Oil Burners are Practical for Modern Homes 


C. S. KAUFFMAN, Chairman Oilburning Institute 


OWADAYS we are all 
looking for new devices 
that help make the 

home more comfortable and 
life a little easier. So many 
mechanical devices have been invented for the home that it is 
only logical that someone should try to devise a method of 
ridding the cellar of ashes, dirt and the care of the furnace. 

There have been such wonderful strides in the industrial field 
with oil burners, it is only natural to expect an adaptation for 
the home. Steamships, railway engines, industrial plants, apart- 
ment houses, have used oil burning equipment for quite some 
time to considerable advantage, and presumable economy. 

The problem is, however, somewhat different when it affects 
the home. There the elements of noise, dirt, mechanical atten- 
tion are vital factors of prime consideration, so any oil burner 
to be of real practical value in the home must be quiet, efficient, 
free from mechanical attention, reliable and safe; yes, more 
than safe—fool-proof. 

In some states the question of safety is more or less taken 
care of by the bureau of safety, where all mechanical devices 
that have any element of danger must be submitted. In Massa- 
chusetts, the department of public safety has the power to 
prevent the sale of any oil burner that does not measure up to 
the standard. This same is true of many other states. 

An oil burner for the home should be more than safe, it should 





Pointers on Types of Burners Which 
Will Help You in Selecting Yours 





be virtually fool-proof. One of 
the best ways for the purchaser 
to find out whether it is or is 
not fool-proof is to ask ques- 
tions. There are plenty of 
burners that are made so that even if the children tamper with 
them, nothing particularly serious will happen. Of course, there 
is always the right way and the wrong way to operate such a 
burner to get maximum efficiency, but correct operation is 
quite another thing from fool-proofness. 

Oil burners today can be divided into two general classifica- 
tions: power burners, and gravity burners. If the purchaser 
has these two general types in mind, he can soon determine the 
relative merits of any particular burner, if he will follow some 
of the suggestions given here. 

Power burners depend upon an electrical motor to force the 
oil into the fire-pot for combustion. This type is a direct modifi- 
cation of the type used in all industrial equipments. The electri- 
cal motor pumps the oil under pressure into the fire chamber, 
sometimes in the form of a fine spray, and in other types the 
oil is atomized. The essential thing is to break down the oil 
into as fine particles as possible so that it will combine freely 
with the air and thus give a maximum heat. 

The finer the particles the better the combustion, if ample air 
is fed into the fire-pot. The purchaser need not worry about 
the method employed by power burners in spraying the oil 
into the burner, his chief concern should be the 
mechanism employed. If the apparatus is compli- 
cated, if it has many parts to lubricate and to 
watch, then the chances are that it will wear and 
get out of adjustment. It is well to avoid compli- 
cated machinery, for no one wants an oil burner 
that is going to require a great deal of attention, or 
one that will refuse to function just when you 
need it most. 

Power burners depend upon electricity for their 
operation, and some also utilize gas to maintain a 
flame for immediate ignition. While actually 
burning, a terrific heat is produced in the fire-pot 
which, if maintained for any length of time, would 
produce far more heat than you could ever want. 
Consequently, the motor goes on when heat is 
required, forcing the fine oil into the heater, and 
shuts off when the temperature is sufficient again. 
This operation, of course, is all automatic and is 
regulated by a thermostat. But it is very impor- 
tant that the gas pilot be constantly lighted, and 
it is equally important that there be some kind of 
automatic safety cut-off in case the gas pilot should 
go out for some unknown reason, otherwise the 
motor would continue to pump oil into the heater. 


ig the prospective purchaser lives in a community 
where storms are likely to blow down the elec- 
trical wires, or where service is apt to break down, 
then this type of burner has its disadvantages. For- 
tunately, however, electricity today is on a very 
excellent service basis in almost every community. 

The power type, as you can readily see from the 
description, gives an intermittent heat, that is the 
oil is thrown into the heater and burned until suffi- 
cient heat has been produced, and then the motor 
ceases until the temperature drops a few degrees 
again. Consequently there is very likely to be a 
rather loud noise while the burner is operating. In 
a large home or an apartment house, this would not 
be objectionable, but in a small home it can be quite 
annoying, especially if the heater is located under 
the living room. Some makes of power burners have 
eliminated this noise quite successfully. The best 
test for the prospective purchaser, however, is to 
request a visit to some home where the particular 
burner is actually in operation. 

There are power burners on the market that 
are really adapted to the home, large or small. 
With a little questioning you can easily find out 


A gravity oil burner installed in a hot water heater in a 
seven room house 
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whether the burner you are investigating is quiet in opera- 
tion, free from mechanical complications, fool-proof. One of 
the best ways to really find out, in addition to seeing the bur- 
ner in actual operation under home conditions, is to ask the 
salesman to set down in writing in the form of a guarantee these 
various requirements which you desire. There are still glib sales- 
men who have the habit of telling the truth but who fail to 
tell the whole truth. The reliable company is always ready 
to back up its salesmen’s word. 


HE other type of burner, the gravity, operates on an entirely 
different principle. Thereis no electrical motor, no gas pilot, 
and practically no mechanism to get out of order. 

This type is usually quite free from noise. In this burner the 
oil flows directly from the tank thru a control valve into the 
fire-pot out onto what is known as a spreader. When the fire is 
first lighted the oil comes out over the spreader and merely 
burns with an oily black smoky flame, but in short order the 
spreader gets very hot. This hot spreader then evaporates the 
oil. These vapors rise off the spreader and combine with air to 
produce a hot blue-white flame. Once the flame is lighted it is 
kept burning until the weather is too hot to require any arti- 
ficial heat. The intensity of the burner is controlled by the feed 
valve entirely, which opens and closes to let in more or less oil, 
just as is required. 

This type is usually very easy tostart, and during the winter 
months there is no need to let it go out at all. As the flame is 
going constantly, there is rarely any noise, or at least not very 
much. And as there is no gas pilot or electrical motor the burner 
is independent of the elements of the public utility companies. 

Theoretically, this gravity type is by far the more desirable 
for the small home, and it is also usually less expensive than the 
power type. 

However, there are very, very few gravity type burners on the 
market today that can be relied on to perform efficiently, 
properly and certainly. The efficiency of this t depends 
almost solely on the method employed in vaporizing the oil, 
and upon the air feed. If the spreader does not efficiently vapor- 
ize the oil as it flows into the heater, then a smoky condition 
follows, with large quantities of unburned oily carbon particles. 
Then also it is very important that the burner has the proper 
amount of fresh air. To give good combustion, too much air is 
just about as bad as too little. Proper combustion depends.upon 
a correct mixture. While this feature is automatically taken 
care of in the power oil burners, there are very few gravity 
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burners that have successfully solved this problem in a depend- 
able manner. 

Bear this in mind, under ideal conditions, practically any oil 
burner made will operate efficiently, accurately and properly, 
but there are very few homes where the conditions are ideal 
for fuel oil burning. Consequently, it is vital to get an oil 
burner that can be adjusted to the conditions of your home. 

The size of the heater, the amount of radiation in your home, 
the condition of the flues, the number of openings in your flues 
(that is, other stoves or fireplaces that use the same flue)—all 
these things are very vital to the successful operation of an oil 
burner and apply more particularly to the gravity type. 

[Editor’s Note.—A heating engineer should be consulted. He 
can tell you, after proper measurement, whether your draft is 
sufficient for a gravity type burner.] 


6 ase reliable oil burner companies always employ a heating 
engineer, one who can go in your home and look over condi- 
tions. He will look for himself, ask you questions about your 
radiation, but he will also figure it out for himself, the size of 
the fire-pot in your heater, the size of your flue, all these ques- 
tions and probably more. But if the salesman merely gives a 
good line of talk and insists that his burner will be just what you 
want, that it will do everything you want it to do, and if he 
makes all these promises with positive assurance that you are 
bound to be satisfied, then it is time to be suspicious, especially 
if the burner is of a gravity type. 

From all of this negation you might well hesitate in the pur- 
chase of a burner. Yes, it is wise to hesitate, and to really inves- 
tigate very carefully before purchasing. However, there are 
burners that do perform very satisfactorily, both of the power 
and the gravity type. And a good oil burner is a wonderful 
thing. The relief from shoveling coal and ashes seems well 
worth the entire cost, to say nothing about the dirt and ash 
dust, or the mental relief of not even thinking about the 
furnace. 

Then, too, it is wonderful to know that the house will always 
be warm, that irrespective of the cold outside, the temperature 
inside can be maintained. It makes no difference which way 
the wind blows, there are no drafts to fool with, as they are 
kept constantly open. And, it is very consoling to the man of 
the house to know that even if he is called away from home, or 
if he comes home late at night, that he need have no worry 
about the house getting cold, or the fire going out, nor does 
he need to have any picture of his wife, (Continued on page 42 


Power burners are especially adapted to large houses. This particular burner furnishes heat to a twelve room house 
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House Plants and 
Their Care 


PROF. C. T. GREGORY 
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How to Succeed with Potted 
Plants and Combat Their 
Pests and Diseases 








The umbrella plant 

shown at center 

above grows equal- 

ly well in sunlight 
or shade 


Wandering Jew at 
left is a good plant 
for the hanging bas- 
ket. It requires 
much light 


You can have afern 
like the one below 
by considering its 
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loving plants for the house include geranium, coleus, 
begonias, impatiens, Christmas cactus, amaryllis, 
fuchsias, vinca, wandering Jew, and others. 

The roots of plants are designed to absorb mois- 
ture and food, but they need air just as much as any 
other part of the plant. In this house desert the air 
in winter is ordinarily very dry and often hot, fore- 
ing the plant to use excessive quantities of water. 
House plants should be watered frequently, but odd- 
ly enough one of the most common difficulties in the 
house is that the plants are watered either too much 
or too little. The only general rule for water is to 
soak the soil thoroly whenever it shows its need of 
moisture. Do not wait till the plant wilts or the 
soil becomes hard and cracked. The frequency and 
amount of applications will depend on the size and 
vigor of the plant, the kind of soil, the temperature of 
the room and the dryness of the air. Large, vigorous, 
succulent plants need more water than small woody 





needs as. to water, 


plants or than unhealthy plants. A loose pliable soil 
light and soil 


will need more water than a heavy clay soil. In the 
house where it is not practical to keep the air moist 





HE natural place for plants to grow is out of doors. 

So far as the ‘plant is concerned the house is a desert 

where no rain ever falls and where other growing condi- 
tions are not the best. If we are going to grow plants in an 
unnatural place as within the house, the first thing that 
must be done is to make conditions as nearly natural as is 
possible. Take the plant’s likes and dislikes into considera- 
tion. Some plants are lovers of sunshine, others of shade; 
some need plenty of water and others need little. The art of 
making house conditions natural is what makes for successful 
culture of plants indoors. This art includes a consideration 
of the needs of the plant as to sunshine, moisture, tempera- 
ture, soil, fertility and fresh air. 

Most of the ferns grow naturally in most heavily wooded 
places where they are seldom touched by the direct rays of 
the sun. Hence in the house the fern does not appreciate a 
place near the sunny south window, but rather give it diffused 
light by placing it at an east window or moving it out in the 
room a littl. However, there are ferns like Dicksonia, and 
the Sensitive fern, which will endure strong light. Other 
plants that are like the fern in their tolerance of shady places 
are the rubber plant, palms, the umbrella plant, aspidistra 
and asparagus ferns. In other words these plants will grow 
in strong light but they will also do well in shade. The 
majority of the house plants, however, must have sunshine, 
at least they will thrive best there. A southern exposure 
will ordinarily be best suited to such house plants but it must 
be remembered that in the house the light is always one- 
sided except perhaps in a bay window. The plants respond 
to this one-sided light by turning their leaves and flowers 
towards the light, consequently it is best to turn the plants 
from time to time to obviate this tendency, The sunshine- 
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as it is in a greenhouse, plants will need more frequent water- 
ing. On the other hand do not keep the soil waterlogged nor 
leave the pot standing constantly in a dish of water. If jardi- 
nieres are used do not allow a puddle of water to remain in the 
bottom. It is always essential that good drainage be supplied 
in the bottom of the pot to prevent this waterlogged condition 
occurring in the soil. All these precautions are to provide suffi- 
cient air for the roots in the soil and at the same time to keep 
the soil well supplied with water for the plant. 

Once in a while it is well to take the plants to the kitchen 





sink where the leaves may be thoroly washed and sprayed. 
Large plants Lke the rubber plant or ferns should be washed 
off with whale oil soap and nicotine. The use of common soap 
is not to be recommended and, furthermore, it is always best to 
wash off the leaves with water so that a film of soap will not 
remain. In the soft-coal-burning regions, be it ever so spotless, 
there is no home without some soot and dust in the air. A heavy 
coating of this dust can do much to harm the plant by obscuring 
the light and partially closing up the breathing pores of the 
leaves. 

Out of doors the plant roots can forage over a considerable 
area but in the pot they are strictly confined. Nevertheless, 
they must supply the plant with sufficient food and moisture to 
feed a large and flourishing top. To compensate for this restric- 
tion the soil must be rich but not too rich. A good potting soil 
should be made, not taken as it occurs in nature. Mix one part 
of well-rotted horse manure, or well-decayed leaf mold, with 
about four parts of good garden loam. Clay soil is not partic- 
ularly satisfactory since it is too heavy to permit good drainage; 
however, a little sand may be added to the clay sufficient to 
loosen it up. 

Potted plants will respond to fertilizers but it is always best 
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to add these plant foods a little at a time. To appreciate the 
fertilizing of plants one must understand that plants take their 
water from the soil by a process known as osmosis. By this 
phenomenon the water always moves from the weaker solution 
to the stronger. It has been shown that if the soil is made too 
rich in fertilizer it will actually pull the water out of the roots 
and kill the plant. Hence the fertilizer must be added a little 
at a time and more frequently. Manure water diluted to the 
color of tea makes an excellent fertilizer. It may be prepared 
by covering fresh manure with water for about a week. This 
stock solution may be drained off 
and diluted to the proper strength. 
A good plant food can be made by 
mixing two parts of saltpeter with 
one part of acid phosphate. This 
mixture should be stored in a dry 
container and used at the rate of 
one teaspoonful to a gallon of water, 
but should not be applied oftener 


The interesting house plant shown be- 
low is the Araucaria excelsa or Nor- 
folk Island pine. To the left are types 


of Boston ferns and a begonia 


than once every two 
weeks. In the appli- 
cation of fertilizers to 
plants do as Mutt is 
always imploring Jeff, 
“Use discretion.” 
Plants often be- 
come “pot bound” 
and will show this 
condition by their 
poor growth and gen- 
eral debility. It must 
be remembered that 
the roots always make 
a sufficient growth to 
support the top and 
in the pot bound 
plant the roots have 
so filled their restricted space that they cannot obtain the neces- 
sary food and water. The only remedy in this case is to repot 
the plant. The gardener tells us, however, that it is best not to 
increase the size of the pot too greatly. A safe rule is to use a 
pot two inches larger with each 
repotting. For example a plant in 








a four-inch pot should be placed 
in a pot not over six inches in 
diameter. Moreover, if clean pots 
are used it is always easy to re- 
move the soil mass for examina- 
tion without disturbing the plant. 

Primroses, especially Primula 
obconica, should be handled with 
care because the plant hairs often 
cause a very irritating poisoning 
of the skin. Keep the Leads off 
the plant and this irritation can be 
avoided. In washing the leaves of 
ferns do not mistake the spore 
cups on the lower surface of the 
leaves for scale insects. These 
spores are an essential part of the 
plant and do no harm. 

The air of the (Cont. on p. 56 


At the extreme left is shown a 
cineraria. This plant will last a 
long time if kept in a cool place. 
The calceolaria pictured herewith 
will also keep much better at a low 
temperature 
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Built-in kitchen cabinet, elec- 
tric mixer and ice cream 
freezer, dishwasher, electric 
fan, and five opal shaded elec- 
tric lights are part of the 
standard equipment of this 
electric home laboratory 
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The Perfect Workshop for the Housewife 


ELIZABETH DRAKE 


LECTRIC switches work every day in the year, including 
Sundays. And, which is of probably even greater impor- 
tance, they cost less today than in those haleyon days 

prior to the war. In fact, as a substitute for the elusive kitchen 
maid they are highly satisfactory. 

Builders have been quick to sense the situation. Reflecting 
the demand brought upon them by women who must do their 
own housework, they have engineered the evolution from 
kitchens built for maids to those built for electric switches in a 
surprisingly painless fashion. It was a transformation marked 
at the one extreme by great large rooms in which milady took 
but a passive interest so long as things went smoothly, to the 
present regime where the kitchen is not only a room of utility 
but also one of real beauty and attractiveness. 

If milady must don the apron, she must have a suitable 
laboratory in which to work; suitable in its physical equipment 
and pleasant to look upon. The kitchen of today is that. 

At Columbus, Ohio, a builder has come forth boldly and 
proclaimed his house to be the “perfect house.”’ It takes cour- 
age in these days to say, “Here is my house. It is perfect. It 
embodies everything of convenience that should go into it. It 
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is the last and final word in home construction.” Yet this 
builder has done just that. His house is not a sample house, 
nor one built for exhibition. It is one of many built in a suburb 
of Columbus and will probably be sold and occupied before 
this gets into print. 

Won’t you come in and take a little look around this 
house’’? 

That little lavatory hidden so skillfully under the stairs is, 
of course, not a new feature. Yet it is one that should be in 
every well-appointed home. 

And, as we hurry thru to the kitchen, there is just one thing 
you should notice in the living room. It is the number of electric 
outlets that have been placed on all four of the walls. Not on 
the floor, where they used to be put and where it was necessary 
to suffer a lame back every time you placed a floor lamp, but 
about two feet up from the baseboard. Here they are con- 
venient to reach and yet out of sight when the furniture is in 
place. In this room, you see, there are enough outlets to enable 
you to place your lamps and other electric fittings almost any- 
where you would want them regardless of the furniture arrange- 
ment. Nor do we want to stop long in the dining room, 
for there is nothing unusual there: 
An attractive built-in corner 
closet, a thermostat control for 
the heating equipment in the 
cellar, and another array of elec- 
tric outlets. As in the other 
rooms, you will notice, the registers 
do away with radiators which, in 
this room especially, would take 
up too much wall space and spoil 
their impression of size. But the 
kitehen! 

Here indeed is a laboratory; 
a real workshop in which it 
would be a crime to turn a maid 
loose. This room is milady’s 
studio, if you please; a place where 
she can work or loiter, just as she 
likes. And everything that you 
see here is part (Cont'd on page 64 
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All the equipment in this laundry 
comes with the house. The floor ts 
on the ground level so that no steps 
are necessary to reach the yard. In 
one of the closets is the bottom oj 
a laundry chute leading from rooms 


MAM VOLO in upper floors 
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"Dette d by Clarence E. Shepard, Architect 


A. Bungalow Designed for Pe fovea 


COLLIER STEVENSON 







Here Beauty and Cozy Comfort 
Are Built of Stone and Stucco 
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In the design of this attractive bungalow the | oS) 
broad, sweeping plains of the Middle West are c= | 
aptly typified by a pleasantly low-lying roof sl iM 
and by the accent laid on all horizontal lines Zh 
to promote greater breadth of effect, thus 2 
making it particularly well adapted to a Site “as 


of unvarying level, tho it is by no means in- 
appropriate for a rolling situation. The ex- 
terior development is charmingly achieved by 
a cool gray-white stucco, brown woodwork 
and gray rock, all topped by a roof of brown- 
staing d cedar shingles. The accompanying plans 
will how the convenient arrangement of the 
terior which is well planned and equipped 

th many built-in features. Working draw- 
ings of this plan are available at a nominal sum 
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This is our Unit House No. 2, a brick colonial of a sturdy and compact type which will last for generations fe 
~ 1e 
this 
The 
Start Your Dream Home Now - 
THE EDITOR . — 
You Can Start With the Central Unit and Expand Thru Additions 
to Be Added Later . 
ry 
h 
HE publication of the plans for our first Unit House, that delightful i 
pm a] English Cottage, in our September number, was greeted with 0. 
H enthusiasm and interest by a great many readers. Letters, telegrams m 
| tam eoor and personal calls have poured in on us indicating that there is real merit 
|, ftaur £ in this new idea in house-planning and that it adequately meets a real need. Je 
3 The second plan in the series is shown herewith. It is a Colonial house 
of brick construction, possessing all of the simplicity and sturdiness of M 
design and construction found in the strict Colonial type of architecture, 
but at the same time, compact enough to be well within the range of the = 
snl anil average purse, especially when constructed under the Unit plan. 
The Unit idea works this way: You start with the central portion, as 
— indicated in the floor plans by the heavy black lines. This is your original 
Un:t. It is adequate to take care of the needs of the average family, and 
the architect has so planned these Unit Houses that the original Unit can ( 











Stina er ates be constructed well within the range of the average purse. Then, as the 
2 no — family increases or F pow ability to extend your building program is 





























"FIbST LOO _— San realized, you can add to the comfort and convenience of your home by 
building the additions shown in the order indicated 
Ab h j The Unit House is by no means a makeshift proposition. At any stage 
ove ss shown the first floor plan of this con- of the building program it is architecturally correct; it is built of the best 
ae ren ween. see Seany inte Mawele materials thruout and the type of construction is designed for strength 
the original unit and the additions are shown by ype eu . . 
shaded lines as explained in the key above. By a 
— the units . wet regular order the house . i 
at times is of pleasing proportions and lines Fae aa 
i tcetoom | sf 
i i : oa 
ia i 4 
£L= “RAL eT 
eee | J 
I 
The second floor plan as shown to the i } (a 
right provides for two bedrooms, hall and =popE-|I|| aes-poore | =o Di 
bath im the original unit. Eventually a - out i - 
third bedroom is added, thus giving a spa- ‘ 
cious and well-ventilated second floor = Tee ' "a 
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permanence and endurance. Each Unit House will make you a home you 
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will be proud to own, and if constructed in accordance with the plans and . 


specifications which we furnish for a nominal sum, in order to encourage 
you and others to enter the home-owning class, it will last for generations. 

There is no waste in the adding of future additions, in the usual sense, 
because they are planned for in advance thereby enabling a maximum 
saving to be made in construction costs. You have the complete plans at 
the start; you know the exact size of the house when completed; you know 
the size lot which will be necessary to give you a real frame around the 
house—you have a definite, detailed building goal for the future. 

But best of all, it gives you a permanent home! It enables more home 
folks who are dreaming of a home of their own to realize that dream NOW, 
because they can usually start with a small Unit, costing less than the 
average “temporary” bungalow or small cottage. They can start now and 
have all the advantages of their own house and yard and garden as they 
work, unit by unit, towards a real home place. 


GOMEWHERE in this series of house plans you will find just the dream 
house you have been wanting. We expect to cover every type of 
architecture in the future issues. We have made the service in connection 
with these plans just as complete as possible. We have paid the architects 
their full fee for these plans and they are, therefore, our property. We 
expect to share the blue-prints, specifications, architect’s instructions, 
landscape plans, etc., with you at cost—in order to encourage the building 
of = aaa One of the Colonial houses shown herewith has already 
been built 

We have also arranged with building contractors in various sections of 
the country to give us a detailed estimate of the cost of construction of 
these houses, unit by unit, in order that you can gather an idea of the cost 
before making your decision. To our knowledge, no magazine has ever 
attempted to give more than a rough approximation—often several thous- 
sand dollars in error—in this connection before. These contractors have 
figured on the specifications using the best quality of materials thruout and 
they have indicated a willingness to stand by these estimates and build 
this house for you at the price indicated if you live in their neighborhood. 
Their estimates cover their profit, so the figures are accurate and not mere 
guesses. There are no “extras” to be added later, 








THE UNIT HOUSEPLAN IDEA 


1. It is a flexible plan that enables you to 
start small and add to your house as neces- 
sity demands. Each unit is ARCHITEC- 
TURALLY CORRECT and remains so at 
any stage of the building program. 

2. You have a definite plan to follow. No 
haphazard adding of wings and costly alter- 
ations. Every step is planned in advance to 
save as much as possible in alteration costs. 
You can add a unit for less money in many 
cases than it would cost you to sell a “tempo- 
rary” home, pay moving expenses, realtor’s 
commissions, etc. 

3. You have a “permanent home.” No 
temporary makeshifts to live in, no necessity 
to move to a larger house later. 

4. You do not have to wait until “your 
ship comes in” before getting a home of 
your own; you can start with a small outlay 
for the first unit, and add units as necessary, 
and at any stage of the program you have a 
fine, well-built house any family will be 
proud to own. 

5. Better Homes and Gardens originated 
the idea and has had these plans drawn spe- 
cially for you. We have paid the full archi- 
tect’s fee for complete blueprints and speci- 
fications, copies of which we will share with 
you for a nominal fee, in order to encourage 
more families to come into the home-owning 
class. 








WHAT IT COSTS TO BUILD 


in the specifications. 





John H. Davies, builder of Wilmette, Illinois, has given the following esti- 
mate of the cost of building Unit House No. 2, unit by unit, in Chicago and 
vicinity, based upon the best quality of building materials and equipment named 
} Matt O’Connell, building contractor of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 











In the landscape design pictured be- 
low Mr. Robinson has suggested a 
practical plan for landscaping Unit 
House No. 2. The diagram shows the 
house located on an average city lot 






















































































































has also submitted an estimate, unit by unit, likewise based upon the specifica- with sufficient space for a tiny formal 
ul tions as shown—indicating that building costs materially differ in various parts garden, vegetable plot and backyard 
th of the country. We have the detailed estimates here and will gladly furnish a fruits, Furthermore, the plantings are 
= copy to all purchasers of blueprints and specifications. arranged add that the mae oe me 
rt Unit1 Unrr2 Unrr3) Unir4 Torars the general landscape plan. Mr. Robin- 
d. John H. Davies.....+++++++- $9,195.00 $548.00 $2,610.00 $410.00 $12,763.00 son will be glad to furnish working 
se (Wilmette, Illinois) drawing of this plan at anominal cost 
of Matt O’Connell .....cceeee. 6,530.00 41300 1,123.00 354.00 8,420.00 and to help you with any of your land- 
he (Tulsa, Oklahoma) scaping problems 
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The Ministry of Mirrors 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


HE ministry of mirrors is of twofold character; for mirrors 

have a decorative quality which is really only in a slight 

degree less important to the modern home than the purely 
utilitarian purpose that they so admirably fulfil. Primarily, of 
course, mirrors were probably intended to be solely a first aid 
to careful dressing; as, unfortunately, any number of house- 
holders evidently still regard them, thereby missing altogether 
a wonderfully prolific source of home decoration. As a matter 
of fact, even when essentially installed for usefulness, mirrors 
can be decorative in effect thru carefully considered placement; 
and their usefulness can be corrective when the existing con- 
tours and the natural lighting of aroom are unpleasant. Mir- 
rors, therefore, deserve the attention of all householders 
interested in home beautifying; more especially as their 
present variety includes not only a wide range of style and 
size, but a no less unrestricted choice in price. 
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Painted walls of parchment yellow here provide a lovely set- 
ting for an antique mirror, quaintly framed in mahogany and 


‘dull gilt 


In connection with their location, whether for use or decora- 
tion, it is important to stress the fact that mirrors were created 
to reflect people; for this emphasizes the desirability of a place- 
ment properly fixed to meet the eyes of a standing person of 
average height. Thus, even tho the upper portion of a large 
mirror may be carried to the ceiling in response to some 
decorative or architectural requirement, the lower portion 
should be placed within comfortable view of the human eye. 
This, of course, applies to wall mirrors—for mirrors have now 
found their way to many other resting places! As an instance, 
they are very charmingly embodied in many of the new sconces, 
which are today a deservedly popular form of lighting fixture. 
They are also occasionally used with very delightful effect as 
pendants on the valance boards which often take the place of 
conventional fabric valances as a finish for window draperies. 

Being light reflecting in property, well-placed mirrors are 
nowhere more useful than in small or inadequately lighted 
rooms, where they inevitably tend to an effect of much greater 
size and more generous lighting. Supposing, then, that a little 
dark-walled room having but one window is so oppressively 
somber in appearance that its usefulness is decidedly impaired. 
Obviously, a lighter wall color would transform the room, as 
light hues are invariably space augmenting and brightening: 
but, either with or without such a change, a large mirror, deftly 
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In a hall which receives but little outside light, a well-framed 
mirror is always a particularly appropriate form of decoration 


hung to face the window and reflect all the light entering there, 
would satisfactorily put somberness to flight. The advantages 
of using mirrors freely in hall decoration are, therefore, readily 
apparent; for, as a general rule, the natural lighting of halls is 
seriously deficient. 

Nor is the provision of light much better handled in the case of 
bathrooms: strangely enough, too, in view of the intimate con- 
nection which outside light and air bear to human health and 
cleanliness! The average bathroom, indeed, possesses but one 
window—and that, more often than not, of considerably 
smaller size than the windows of adjoining rooms. Miracle 
working mirrors are actually a necessity in many bathrooms, as 
even light-colored walls are sometimes ineffectual in overcoming 
the handicap of windows that are far too (Continued on page 35 


A mirror as an interesting source of over-mantel 
decoration ts never more suitable than when the 
paiterned 


walls are 
Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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‘(Vine thousand SCRAPING FEET 


TRAMPED //1s FLOOR 
in THIRTY DAYS” 


Read why waxed inlaid floors 


of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
should last a lifetime— 


By DR. C. N. WENRICH 


Physicist in charge of the 
rmstrong Research Laboratory 


“‘W HAVE been asked to tell the 
readers of Better Homes and 
Gardens how to care for their fine 
linoleum floors. Surely you are not 
interested in our laboratory, nor in 
the delicate machines on which we 
test linoleum for its foot-comfort, its 
sturdiness, orits waterproof qualities. 
So I’ll write only about how you may 
get greater wear from your linoleum. 
“I selected for my experiments the 
factory restaurant, a cafeteria fre- 
quented by office men and women, as 
well as by hundreds of factory work- 
ers—mechanics shod in heavy-soled 
shoes and big muddy boots. 

“A long strip of Armstrong’s In- 
laid Linoleum was divided into three 
sections. One section was polished 
with liquid wax; another with wax in 
paste form; and one section received 
no protection at all. These three 
strips were placed as close to the 
door as possible—right where feet 
scraped the hardest, where umbrellas 
were drippiest, where shoes were 
muddiest. The strips, of course, were 
alternated every few days so that 
each section received its turn near 
the open doorway. 

“Nine thousand scraping feet 
tramped this linoleum floor in thirty 
days—more wear by far than the 
linoleum in your home receives in 
years and years—and then the test 
strips of linoleum were taken to the 
laboratory. 

“The ability of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum tostand the punishment of these 
tests was amazing. The waxed strips 
not only failed to show any hint of 
the has that had tried to Soca or 
thegrease that had tried to stain, 


This neat living-room is in a 
Rockford, Ill., home. The floor is an 
inlaid tile pattern of Armstrong’s 

i m No. 200. Notice the rich 


setting sucha provides for rugs 


and furniture. 


factory. It was no trick at all to 
remove the surface dirt that had 
accumulated. It brushed off the glis- 
tening surface of the waxed linoleum 
as easily as you lift crumbs from 
your kitchen table-top. 

““A comparison of the strips showed 
much less wear on the waxed linoleum 
than on the unwaxed piece. For the 
wax, you see, had formed a protecting 
film that kept all the wear off the 
linoleum. The wear on the waxed 
linoleum was so negligible, so infini- 
tesimal, that I can say that Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum, kept waxed and 
polished, should last a lifetime. 
the 1m applying wax to your own 


but a dry mop, moistened with a circie A linoleum, I would caution you 


little liquid wax, actually removed he burlap tok against getting it on too thick. 
any signs of dirt and made the spread a Tittle between the 
linoleum as fresh as though it had ayers of a piece of cheesecloth 


just come from the Armstrong 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


INLAID & 


PLAIN & 


Orctoher 1975 


and rub it in well. Polish it 
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floor feels 


thoroughly until your 
‘resin-like’ and nonslippery.” 
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Varnish printed linoleum 


Even the expensive oil paints used 
to print the pretty designs on 
Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum will 
wear longer if you protect them with 
a coat of good clear varnish. 


FREE book on the care 
of linoleum 


For those interested we have pre- 
pared a FREE booklet, “How to 
Care for Linoleum Floors.” May we 
send you a copy? Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 2547 
College Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


& PRINTED 











Wise Planning of Sunday Meals 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


F the Sunday dinner must be 
an elaborate feast attended 
by multitudes of friends, 

I’m in favor of serving it on 
Friday. Then the home maker 
will be able to lift her voice in thankful anthems on the Sabbath 
without worrying about the preparations for the meal she is to 
serve a few hours later. 

Simplicity is the keynote of up-to-date Sunday repasts. 
Fascinating touches are provided to give the table and food 
an unusual appearance, but these, too, may be arranged 
quickly and easily. 

Meals which have proved satisfactory for the Sabbath day 
in my household are as follows: Breakfast—Orange juice in 
small cups; cereal cooked with figs, prunes, raisins or 
dates; buttered toast; coffee or cocoa; milk. 
Dinner—Chicken en casserole; stuffed sweet 
potatoes; buttered lima beans; pickles; 
bread; butter; cranberry jelly; cabbage 
salad; grape whip; wee cakes. Sup- 
per—Oyster soup (or any cream 
soup); celery; croutons or salt 
wafers; cooky sandwiches; 
canned peaches; tea; milk. 

Breakfast — Stewed prunes 
sprinkled with orange juice; 
scrambled eggs; bacon;rolls; 
butter; jelly; coffee or 
cocoa. Dinner—Beef loaf; 
creamed potatoes; but- 
tered carrots and peas; 
jelly; bread; butter; 
celery and olives; apple 
pie with hard sauce; 
coffee; milk. Supper— 
Creamed cheese on 
toast (or creamed eggs); 
cookies; milk; tea; 
oranges and apples. 

These menus have been 
planned in reference to 
the time, labor and nutri- N 
tion elements. Most of the \ 
dishes may be made ready ‘ 
in advance with the excep- 
tion of the piece de resistance 
of the evening repast. Fre- \ 
quently I prepare many of the XQ 
food combinations on Saturday 
so a last minute warming before . 
serving is all that is essential on \ 
Sunday. The ease of preparation is x 
another feature taken into considera- X 
tion. Then, of course, one always has a 
calmer state of mind when she knows the 
meals contain all the materials required by 
the body for adequate development and good 
health. All of these meals contain at least one 
uncooked foodstuff, either in the form of a fruit 
or fruit juice or a vegetable—this in respect to 
vitamins. Many of us who were taught that milk and orange 
juice should not be served in the same meal have been pleased 
at the discovery by expert scientists that our old theory was 
incorrect. Even our most delicate babies now drink milk and 
orange or lemon juice out of the same bottles, but, of course, 
under the doctor’s prescription. 

My Sunday breakfast rules are not numerous. First, the 
meal must be a happy affair. Especially is it important for the 
house mother to wear a fresh, attractive gown. If there are 
two sets of dishes in the home, it is sometimes a good plan to 
use the best ones for this first meal of the week because they 
provide a different atmosphere. Fancy paper napkins also 
please the children. I choose orange juice in preference to the 
sliced fruit, for it is easier to prepare. If served in egg cups or 
in other fancy containers with straws, it always is relished by 
the small members of the family. 

Dinner, the crowning meal, is the most substantial one. I 
always make the dessert on Saturday. Its preparation takes a 
load off the homemaker’s mind. Since gelatine dishes are 
adapted to being prepared the day before they are to be eaten, 
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Good Tested Menus and Recipes 
To Lighten Work on the Sabbath 
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For Sunday breakfast 


I have made a file of them and 
other desserts which are suit- 
able for Sunday dinners. When 
time is available on Saturday, | 
prepare and cook the vegetables. 
Sometimes this task cannot be attended to until Sunday morn- 
ing. The vegetables for salad are cleaned, wrapped in a damp 
cloth and set in a cool place. Cookies are kept on hand for the 
week-end. Frequently I bake them as early as Thursday. 
The meat is about three-fourths cooked on Saturday and the 
cookery is completed quickly on Sunday. I adopted this 
method after I learned that it is the one employed in the most 
fashionable hotels of Europe and New York. Chefs believe the 
flavor of meats and poultry is best when this intermittent 
method of cookery is followed. 
Supper on Sunday evening is the most charm- 
ing of all meals—at least it can be. It is the 
" get-together time for tne family and a 
WS few choice friends, if one wishes to 
~~ invite guests. It 1s an occasion 
‘ children remember and dream 
about when they are old men 
and women. 

This cozy repast is to be 
made different from the 
usual supper.- The table 

may be set by a flickering 
fireplace, if there is one 
in the home, or lighted 
candles may be placed 
on it. It would be a 
tragedy if folks in this 
busy world forgot or 
never knew the 
beauty of dining in 
candlelight. Another 
way to have happi- 
ness reign is to ask 
every member of the 
family to write a joke, 
story, observation or 
something entertaining 
on a slip of paper during 
the week. These com- 
positions are placed un- 
der the dishes on the Sun- 
day evening supper table, 
and the head of the family 
reads them aloud. 
If there are electric table 
appliances or a chafing dish in 
the home, now is the time to 
make use of them, so mother and 
all the family can be seated at the 
table while the meal is being eaten. 
Folks enjoy almost anything, even crusts of 
bread and milk, if the dining atmosphere is 
restful. The mother has no reason to worry 
over the simplicity of the repast if she 
knows the foodstuffs are ample to meet the 
requirements of the body. 
Some of the recipes I use in my cooking campaigns for Sunday 
meals are as follows: 




















Grape Whip 
2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
% cupful of cold water 

2 cupfuls of grape juice 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water and dissolve it over hot 
water. Stir in the sugar and grape juice and when the mixture 
begins to thicken, fold in the stiffly whipped cream. Pour into 
molds wet in cold water and let stand in a cold place until firm. 


Beef Loaf 
2 pounds of beef, ground 2 teaspoonfuls of poultry seasoning 
\4 pound of fresh pork, ground 2 teaspoonfuls of tomato catsup 
114 cupfuls of oatmeal, ground 2 teaspoonfuls of melted butter 
2 eggs 14 cupful of water, cold 
1 tablespoonful of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of drippings 
¥% teaspoonful of pepper 1 cupful of boiling water (to pour over the 
loaf) 


Mix together in the order listed, adding sufficient cold water 
to make the ingredients stick together. (Continued on page 60 
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1 cupful of sugar 
1% cupfuls of cream 
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How one million women have made 
American windows beautiful! 


It is simple and easy 
with this new curtain rod 


ORE than a million women have 
discovered the Judd Bluebird 


curtain rod. 


It is thin and flat, and slips easily 
through a curtain hem, no matter how 
stiff and heavy or how thin and sheer 
the fabric may be. It extends to fit any 
size window. Yet it is more than just a 
flat-extension curtain rod. It has fea- 
tures found in no other curtain rod. 


It is easy to put up and take down. 
A few taps of a hammer fasten the 
Judd Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger in place. 
Merely hook the rod on the hanger, and 
it is up to stay. It can’t fall. Yet, ata 
touch, you can take it down. 


It keeps your curtains looking attrac- 
tive. It won’t sag. Three stiffening 


ribs, an exclusive Judd feature, prevent 
sagging. An extra coat of lacquer, 
baked as hard as metal, protects the 





satin brass or white enamel finish from 
rust or corrosion. 


You can obtain many beautiful cur- 
tain effects with Judd Bluebird curtain 


Zo rods. When you next hang curtains, 
\Q hang them up on Judd Bluebird cur- 
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Above is a pretty window ensemble arranged on the 
Judd Bluebird triple curtain rod. 






tain rods. You will find them at good 
department and hardware stores. 


H. L. Judd Company Inc., 87 Chambers 
Street, New York, N.Y. 








‘= Bluebird curtain rods are made by the H. L. 
Judd Company, America’s oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of curtain rods, drapery and carpet hard- 
ware. No wonder Judd Bluebird flat-extension, rustless, 
sagless curtain rods are better. They were created by 
fifty years of experience in the making of curtain and 
drapery hardware, 


JUDD 





Bluchicd ' Curtain’ Rods 








Above is the Judd Bluebird 
single rod. Notice the three 
stiffening ribs. 


















Above is a picture of the 
Judd Can’t-Fall Hook- 
Hanger. It is-put up easily 
and simply with a few taps 
of a hammer, and stays up 
until you want it down. At 
the left are illustrations of 
the Judd Bluebird double 


and triple rod styles. 











Nature Lore for Youthful Readers 
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The Jack pine may be easily recognized 
by its short needles 


Where the Canoe Paddle 
Got Its Shape 


AVE you ever noticed the shape of 
an ash tree seed? It looks just like 
a canoe paddle or the blade of a 
row boat oar. 

That red or blue or green or black or 
white ash tree on your lawn or along the 
street sends thousands of seeds scurrying 
everywhere in the autumn. You will have 
a good chance to examine them. Some of 
the tiny “paddles” are long and tapering, 
while others are short and broad. It all 
depends upon the kind of ash from which 
they come. 

Ash, we are told, was the first wood 
ever used by Indians from which to make 
paddles for their canoes. 

The little seeds, so the 


story goes, were beyond Y lls dug 


a doubt the models 
from which some artistic 
woodcraftsman 
fashioned the first pro- 
pellers for his birch 
bark craft. The strange 
part about it, perhaps, 
is the fact that the 
styles for paddles have 
never been improved 
upon, altho they are 
now made from spruce 
wood more often than 
from ash. For row boat 
oars, however, because 
they must stand a much 
greater strain than most 
modern paddles, the 
favorite wood is ash— 
just as it was for pad- 
dies many hundred 
years ago. 


Mother Nature’s 
Silent Zoo 

ID you ever see a 

rock or a_ stone 
that looked like a live animal? Mother 
Nature must have used her sense of 
humor when she placed some of them on 
the earth: they look for all the world as 
tho they had escaped from the circus. 
If you happen to live in the portion of 
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Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 


The Hallowe'en “witch” plant with its wild- 


looking blossoms and its grinning seed pods 


the United States upon which the old 
glaciers left their burden of cobblestones 
and niggerheads and bowlders, or if you 
travel thru that part of the country, you 
are sure to find some of them. 

How the Good Lady-of-the-Out-of- 
Doors must have chuckled when she 
set a life-size tropical elephant down 
among other rocks and bowlders in a cold 
northern climate. This particular stone 
elephant has thick-looking “hide” of 
taupe color, just like the live animals. 
Its grooves and creases, too, are in 
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A sample of Mother Nature’s skill in producing stone animals for her 200. 
The elephant crouches as though taking “forty winks” 


exactly the right places to give the 
appearance of great limbs and trunk and 
ears and tail. In some sections of the west 
it is not hard to find whole menageries 
of these strange rock animals—especially 
if you have a good imagination. 
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The seeds of native ash served as models 
for the first canoe paddles 


America’s Hallowe'en Plant 


[_ ghosts which are supposed to 
come around when they are least 
expected, witch hazel brings forth its 
blossoms in the late autumn. Witch 
hazel is the last of America’s native 
flowers to bloom during the year, and its 
queer blossoms, like witches’ streaming 
hair, are as spook-like as they can be. At 
the same time, however, those yellow 
flowers are so bright and cheerful that 
they give a real holiday atmosphere to 
late October days. 

If you have a witch hazel plant in your 
garden or lawn, you know what roguish 
Hallowe’en tricks it can play. In keeping 
with the rest of its un- 
canniness, its last year’s 
seeds ripen at the time 
this year’s blossoms are 
Y at their best. The little 
rascal, if you watch 
closely, will show you 
that a sling-shot game 
is one of its Hallowe’en 
stunts. Even while you 
are admiring the blos- 
soms, perhaps, the seed 
pods open as the whim 
seizes them. Out pops a 
hard seed and lands 
several feet away. How 
impishly the seed pods 
grin at you as you try 
to find out how it was 
done! The secret, how- 
ever, is a simple one, 
for the plant’s trick is 
like shooting a slippery 
orange or grapefruit 
seed from between your 
finger and thumb. 

There is no more 
interesting plant any- 
where than the little 
Hallowe’en witch. Once 
it grew abundantly in the native woods 
of northern United States. Now the best 
way to save it from destruction is to care 
for it and protect it where it is found wild, 
and, if possible, to plant a cultivated 
“witch” near (Continued on p. 36 
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Where towering pines 


brush Earth’s blue dome 


From the inland Empire of the Great Northwest comes Pondosa 
Pine, choice of home-builders who want the pick o’ the pines. Here 
is lumber that is as versatile as it is dependable. It is light, yet 
strong. It is economical. Every trade-marked stick is rigidly graded, 
thoroughly seasoned and carefully milled. For sale at all good 
lumber yards. Write for free, interesting book: “Bingo of Flathead” 
—a dog’s story of Pondosa. Address Dept. 13, Western Pine 
Manufacturers Association of Portland, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine 


The Pick o'the Pines 

















Write for this 
booklet 
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End-of-the-Season Work for October 


CTOBER is the harvest month of 
the year. It is then that the 
gardener sees a part of the results 

of his labor. If he has been systematic 
he knows what he has saved in dollars 
and cents by raising his own vegetables 
and a part of his fruit, but it will be im- 
possible for him to estimate the real 
riches which his flowers, vegetables and 
backyard fruit have brought to him dur- 
ing the past season. 


Ground should be dug up or plowed 
in the fall if possible. Fall plowing opens 
up the soil and exposes it to the frost and 





moisture, thus making it easier to work 
in the spring. 


Storage cellars and pits should be 


made ready early this month to receive 
their winter fruits and vegetables. If the 
basement does not provide for a cool 
room, one can be easily made by boarding 
up one corner of it. Ventilation in such a 
room is very important. There should 
also be a supply of crates, barrels and 
boxes on hand to hold the different 
varieties. 

Flower borders should be gone over 
once more, cultivating around the roots 
and pulling out weeds. A light mulch 
applied now will be beneficial. Make note 
of any bare places in the borders so they 
may be filled with appropriate plants in 
the spring. 

Plant bulbs of tulips, narcissi, and 
hyacinths this month. Be sure the bulb 





bed has good drainage, and work the soil 
well before setting the bulbs. Set the 
bulbs right side up so that the top of the 
bulb is about one and one-half to two 
times the bulb’s diameter below the sur- 
face of the ground. Add a quantity of 
sand to the pocket where the bulb is 
planted. 


Squash, cucumbers, peppers and egg- 
plants should be gathered before danger 
of hard frost. Handle them carefully, 
removing any dirt. Store in a very dry 
place at a temperature of around forty 
degrees. Melons and cucumbers may 
be stored in straw or leaves. In cutting 
squash and pumpkins be sure to leave 
an inch or so on each side of the stem. 
Pumpkins may be stored on shelves near 
the furnace. They keep well in dry air. 
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Sweet potatoes should be dug as soon 
as the tops have died down. Dry thoroly 
and store in a warm, airy place. 

Beans should be gathered as soon as 
the pods are dried out. Hull them and 
store in a dry place. In caie of an im- 
pending freeze, gather the pods and 
spread out to dry. 

Beets, turnips, carrots and similar root 
crops may be left in the ground until just 
before hard frosts. Remove the tops but 
do not top too closely. Store in a cool, 
_ place, packing them in boxes of 
sand. 


Onions should be harvested when the 
tops have dried down. Leave them in the 
field until thoroly dry and when brought 
into storage, spread out so that the air 
may circulate freely about them. 


Burn the vines and vegetable matter 
which have accumulated in the garden 





after the crops have been harvested. 
Plant diseases are likely to live over 
winter in refuse from the garden. 

Cabbage heads may be kept for some 
time by hanging them, heads down in a 
cool, dark place. Cabbage may also be 
kept in pits, covering with mulch and 
earth as the cold weather increases. 

Mulch between rows of raspberries, 
blackberries, currants and gooseberries 
late in October. This will protect the 
roots thru the winter months and enrich 
the soil for another year. 

Forcing hyacinths for winter use is an 
interesting experiment. On page 15 of this 
issue the article wil: tell you exactly how 
to proceed. 

Boxes of leaf mold, rich dirt and sand 
should be placed in the basement to use 
next spring when planting seeds in flats 
and boxes. 

Fruit trees may be transplanted safely 
as soon as the leaves have dropped. Pro- 
vide a good mulch for fall-planted trees 
and shrubs. 





Leaves should never be burned. Rake 
up and place on a compost heap or use 
for mulch. 


Now is a good time to transplant 
rhubarb and asparagus. New roots of 
these crops may also be set to good advan- 
tage this month. 


Do not mulch strawberries until the 
ground has frozen, 


Hotbeds should be started now by dig- 
ging the pit if you do not already have a 
permanent one. If you have a permanent 
pit, empty it now. In early spring you 
will be able to get your hotbed made with- 
out having to dig a pit out of frozen soil. 


“Lttee 
LAA . 





Birds should be encouraged to remain 
thru the winter months. Commence leav- 
ing out bits of suet and dishes of seeds 
for them to nibble on and some of them 
may decide to board with you all winter. 


Fertilizer may be applied to the 
garden to good advantage this month. 

Gladiolus bulbs should be stored in a 
cool, dry place where there is no danger 
of mice, or freezing. 

Parsnips should not be harvested 
except as wanted for use since their 
flavor is much improved by leaving them 
in the ground. 


Celery may be kept thru the winter by 
putting it in a trench, built up of boards, 
and covering with soil. As severe weather 
approaches, cover with straw and manure. 

Dig up a few roots of asparagus and 
rhubarb after the ground is frozen hard. 
Bring indoors for forcing in late winter. 

Parsley roots should be dug up now 
and placed in a box in a sunny window. 
You will have sufficient parsley for gar- 
nishing by keeping over just a few plants. 

Water the roots of evergreens and 
shrubs if there seems to be danger of the 
roots freezing too dry. 

Trellises, fences and the like should be 
gone over when vines and plants have 





died down, and any needed repairs made. 
If decay has started around the nails, 
paint with a coat of white lead. 


Houseplants will soon need attention. 
Dig up houseplants which have been 
transferred to the garden thru the summer 
months and pot in good soil. Provide a 
good place for your indoor garden in a 
sunny location and supply the plants 
with plenty of moisture. Ferns bought 
from the greenhouse now will become 
acclimated to the atmospheric conditions 
of the house better than those bought in 
ridwinter. 

Sweet peas may be planted to good 
advantage in the fall. Dig a deep trench 
filled in with rich soil, well worked, and 
just before the ground freezes plant the 
seeds six inches deep. They will remain 
dormant until spring and be stronger be- 
cause of their early start. 
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Satistactory Service 
For 24 Years 


*“*Gentlemen: I have been 


Better Homes and Gardens 


**My first order to Mont- 


dealing with Montgomery goméry Ward & Co. wasin 
Ward & Co. for 24 years. I 1874; from that date m 
have been sending orders orders have been sent wit 


from the several different 
cities in which I have lived. 
I don’t know yet where I 
can get better service or 
better value. Your goods 
are always reliable and give 
the best satisfaction.”’ 
Elmo M. Myers, 
1577 E. 86 St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


absolute confidence that 
goods were exactly as 

resented, and that I would 
be treated fairly and hon- 
estly. My c dence has 
never been betrayed. You 
have my very best wishes.” 


*“We have purchased farm 
fence, groceries, radio sup- 
plies, dry goods, wall paper, 
suits, hardware, auto tires 
and accessories and have 
received perfect satisfac- 
tion with everything we 
bought. We have pur- 
chased from nearly a dozen 
mail order houses but like 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
merchandise always the 
best.”” John Kintner, 

Route 2, Box 62, Ney, Ohio 


Ward’s 
Reliable 


Merchandise 


**I am writing this to thank 
you for your promptness 
and kindness. I have been 
buying from your house 
since 1882, and have al- 
ways received good treat- 
ment and found your goods 
reliable and serviceable. I 
never fail tosay a good word 
for you and I feel that I am 
doing others a favor in 
recommending Ward’s.”’ 
C. C. Chrisman, 
Martinsburg, Mo. 


and Serviceable 
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Who Gets the Savings 
That May Just as Well 
Be Yours? 


Do you always stop to think that 
when you buy from Ward’s you 
are sharing in the savings made 
possible by $50,000,000 in cash— 
used to secure these low prices? 

You may just as well have your 
share of the savings secured by 
this large cash buying for our 
8,000,000 other customers. Here 
is cooperative buying on the big- 
gest scale. 


$50.00 in Cash Your 
Saving this Season 


Your Catalogue gives you mem- 
bership in this vast buying club 
of 8,000,000 people whose pur- 
chases together make possible 
these low prices. So Use your 
Catalogue. Take advantage of 


Montgomery Ward &Co, 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


Baltimore Chicago 








The Word of Satisfied Customers 
Is the Final Seal 


the Savings that may just as well 
be yours. 


The Whole World 
Is Our Workshop 


Not only vast buying for cash but 
a search of the markets of the 
world is made to secure for you 
the biggest bargains. 

We buy linens in Ireland, por- 
celain ware in China, Japan and 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


of Approval 
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England, toys in Austria, silks in 
China, Japan and France, en- 
amelled ware in Sweden, musical 
instruments in Italy and France. 

Every part of America as well 
contributes to this vast stock of 
new fresh merchandise that your 
Catalogue puts before you for 
your selection. 


Ward Quality Means 
Reliability Always 


Tens of thousands of letters from 
Ward’s customers testify to the 
Quality of our merchandise and 
low prices. ‘‘We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price.”’ It 
was Ward’s Quality and low 
prices that brought us one million 
more customers last year. 


Use your Catalogue. You can 
save $50 in cash by sending all 
your orders to Ward’s. Your orders 
will be shipped within 24 hours, 








Fort Worth 











Flying Ants in the House 


THOMAS E. SNYDER, Entomologist 
Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


N some bright, warm morning in the 
early spring or autumn the house- 
wife will be surprised to see hun- 

dreds of small, “flying ants” suddenly 
appear in the house, as if called forth by 
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near where they first appeared, small 
holes about the size of a pinhead will be 
found. And much to one’s amazement, 
the wood will be nothing but a hollow 
shell with the interior completely honey- 
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To the left is shown the flying form of our native termite, The photograph at extreme 
right shows a “worker” 


a magic wand. Mother Nature wields 
this wand to enforce one of her most 
drastic laws: Perpetuation of Life! 

These “flying ants” (pictured at 
the top of the page) are “swarm- 
ing’”’ to establish new colonies, and 
if out of doors, pairs of males and 
females, after losing their wings, 
would set up housekeeping for 
themselves. Indoors, however, 
after aimlessly flitting about and 
falling into the food and flying in- 
to the face of the harassed house- 
keeper, they soon die. As a rule 
not, however, until efforts have 
been made to kill them with insect 

wders and other remedies usual- 
y employed against ants. As a 
result, there is great complacency 
in the home, the “flying ants” 
have been gotten rid of. 

This, however; is a false and 
dangerous sense of security! In 
reality these insects are not ants 
at all, but termites or “white 
ants,” ant-like insects which are 
very ‘destructive and much dread- 
ed in the tropics. If a close exam- 
ination of the woodwork be made 
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combed and teeming with small white 
ant-like, repulsive-looking creatures. 
The “worker” termites are the form 








The photograph above 
shows the damage often 
done to flooring by the 
common termite. Near- 
ly two hundred letters 
are written annually to 
the Department of Ag- 
riculture asking how to 
eradicate these pests 
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(Left) Three types of 
queens of a common 
eastern termite. The first 
develops fromthe winged 
adult; the second de- 
velops from a brachyp- 
terous nymph and the 
third from an apterous 
nymph 
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which damages the wood, for termites are 
social insects and have a caste system and 
division of labor in their life economy. 
There is a “royal parent pair” the “king” 
and ‘‘queen,” “soldiers” to guard the 
estate and “workers” to care for and feed 
the colony as well as executing all excava- 
tions and tunnel buildine. 

So, instead of complacency, there is 
much consternation! It hardly seems pos- 
sible that such tiny forms of life could 
have done so much damage, and, until 
the warning flight, all wnder cover. A letter 
usually is written to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., for 
advice. Nearly two hundred such re 
quests for help, from all over the United 
States, come to this department each 
year. 

These insects are not new, nor foreign 
pests that have been introduced into this 
country from abroad. Termites are 
native to temperate as well as tropical 
countries; there are forty species in the 
United States, occurring from Maine to 
Florida and across the continent to 
California and north to British Columbia. 

With the clearing of forests and the 
removal of decaying logs and stumps in 
contact with the ground, which are the 
natural breeding places of termites, they 
have been forced to invade the works of 
man. The balance of nature cannot be 
upset! 

The trouble is directly due to man 
himself and ignorance, carelessness or 
indifference in the construction of build- 
ings. Termites burrow in the earth in a 
labyrinth of subterranean passages seek- 
ing their food, cellulose. This can be in 
the form of woed, living or dead vegeta- 
tion, paper, cloth, etc. When such food 
is located, termites tunnel up thru it and, 
in the case of buildings, often reach as 
high as the sixth story. 


UE to lack of information on the de- 
structiveness of termites and their 
wide distribution thruout the United 
States, buildings are often erected with 
untreated woodwork directly or indirect 
in contact with the ground, in whi 
these insects live. 

In consequence, termites burrow into 
this wood and may greatly damage the 
woodwork of the building before their 
presence is detected. It is a great hard- 
ship for a man on a moderate salary 
to make a large initial outlay on a new 
house and after one or two years, be 
forced to expend several hundred dollars 
additional to reconstruct the building to 
eliminate the termites. 

The only effective permanent preven- 
tive and remedy is proper construction 
of the building with the knowledge of the 
habits of termites and the specific that 
will eliminate them. This specific is 
“insulation” of all untreated woodwork 
from contact with the ground; it can be 
accomplished by the use of stone or con- 
crete foundations and lower flooring or 
the use of foundation timbers impreg- 
nated with coal tar creosote. Practically 
all the termites which damage buildings 
in the United States are of subterranean 
habit; if they can be kept from reaching 
woodwork from the ground they can not 
survive in the building. Also, if present 
in a building, when all untreated wood 
is removed from contact with the ground, 
such as joists, wooden floors, sills, etc., 
even if the termites have penetrated to 
the height of several stories of the build- 
ing, they will die out, i. e., dry up! They 
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have been cut off from their moisture 
supply in the ground, which is necessary 
for their life. 

Recently the Bureau of Entomology of 
the Department of Agriculture has , Ane 
advocating the modification of the build- 
ing regulations of various cities so as to 
include a few simple rules to prevent 
attack by these insects. No floors, sills, 
beams, clapboard, etc., of untreated wood 
iuay be laid on or in the earth, and un- 
treated beams must not be laid in con- 
crete without at least one inch of con- 
«rete underneath and separating it from 
ithe earth. No lime mortar should be 
used in foundations or in cellar walls 
where they are in contact with the earth, 
since termites are able to penetrate lime 
mortar after some years’ service. All 
brickwork extending below the surface 
of the ground should be faced and capped 
with concrete at least one inch thick. 
fhese slight modifications of the building 
regulations of cities by city engineers 
would save much property, time and 
worry to householders. It is a form of 
louse insurance! 

Termites are just as injurious in rural 
regions and here the duty lies with the 
town authorities or the individual. 

The recommendation of the use of heat, 
steam, insecticides and fumigants against 
these subterranean termites is of no 
permanent value and is futile. If condi- 
tions in a building are unsuitable to ter- 
mites they will leave; if they can be pre- 
vented from leaving or coming in again by 
shutting them off from the ground, noth- 
ing further need be done and indeed is 
only a waste of time and money. 

Complete insulation of all untreated 
woodwork from the ground is the only 
effective method of preventing the rav- 
ages of termites in buildings in the United 
States. A prospective home builder 
should insist on obtaining this safeguard! 
It will pay in the end! 





Creating a Garden in Spare 
Time 
Continued from page 9 


their picnic lunch miles in the car, and 
then eating supper in a pretty place, they 
carry out a tray or two into the arbor 
right at the back step, and perhaps have 
guests share with them the privacy and 
pleasure of the place. 

Umbrella catalpas form a line along the 
side of the yard, with the glossy privet 
hedge behind them. A drooping mul- 
berry at the corner of the porch brings 
birds closer. Weigela and rugosa bushes, 
a thriving rose of Sharon, and altheas 
are other shrubs used. 

Ivy clambers up the nouse and the 
garage. Just a word of the garage. It is 
double, a two-story affair, with house- 
keeping apartments on the second floor. 
Here lives a married student at the col- 
lege. His wife helps Mrs. Hirschler in the 
house, and he himself lends a hand with 
the yard, the furnace, the car, arid so on. 
His car is in the other half of the garage. 
[t is a very happy arrangement, leaving 
each little family a unit, yet able to 
egy at will in the work of the “big 

ouse,”’ 

“Next to the members of my family, I 
believe I treasure the garden most. I’d 
Say you have better homes, because of 
better gardens! You'll want to come 
again soon,” she called after the visitor 
who was climbing into her roadster, “and 
see how it has grown!” 
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Home 2s 
Worthy of Yale 


Hardware 


Yale hardware in solid brass and 
bronze costs but a little more at first 
and a great deal less in the end—less to 
install; less to maintain; nothing for 
replacement. 


It is the only kind you should con- 
sider. Don’t buy on price alone to 
economize. Cheap hardware is never 
an economy. 


Yale builders’ locks and hardware 
last as long as the building they serve. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


There is only one manufacturer of 
Yale Locks and Keys. The mark YALE 
means the name of the maker. 


The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch at 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 
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Try This 
New Easy Way 


It’s so easy now to keep linoleum 


oe like new—with a beautiful, 


clean brilliance that brings out the 
pattern and color and a smooth, glossy 
finish that wipes off like glass. All 
you do is give it the Johnson Wax 
treatment. This takes but a few min- 
utes—there is no stooping—no rags 
or pails—and your hands remain as 
clean and dainty as before you started! 


OHNSON’S 
. LIQUID 


WAX 


Just pour Johnson's Liquid Wax on a 
Lamb's-wool Mop and apply a thin, 
even coat. This cleans the floor, and at 
the same time, deposits a protecting 
film of Wax which a few easy strokes of 
the Weighted Brush will quickly bring 
to a beautiful, dry, dirt-repellent pol- 
ish. And afterwards your linoleum will 
require little or no washing —ordinary 
dry dusting will keep it immaculate. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


loor Poltshi 
S695 PS ihe for Oe 


Quart of Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
ohnson Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop 


ee $1.40 
150 





1 
1 a 
1 Johnson Weighted Floor Polishing Brush 3.50 
1 Johnson Book on Home Beautifying . _ .25 


A Saving of $1.65! 


$6.65 





Thteeiarhagee 
at dept., drug, 
furniture, gro- fF 
cery, hdwe. 
paint stores 


same price 
00) 
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Photograph by Antoinette Perrett 


Snowberries and rosy apples in creamy pottery carry garden cheer into winter days 


New Helps in Housekeeping 


Contributed by Our Readers 


EMOVING the lime crust from the 
teakettle used to be an irksome task. 
Armed with heavy knife and chisel I 
would diligently dig until the bottom of 
the kettle appeared thru the coating of 
lime. Once, thru some mischance, the 
chisel slipped and pierced the bottom of 
one kettle. Muriatic acid has also been 
used but the lime does disappear so slow- 
ly, tho great volumes of foam and bubbles 
arise continually. Moreover, it takes a 
considerable quantity of the acid to do a 
thoro job. At last I have found an easy 
way of removing the lime crust, easy dur- 
ing cold weather at any rate. 

On a winter night when the thermom- 
eter is hovering around the zero mark, 
pour out practically all the water, leaving 
only a thin film in the bottom, and set the 
teakettle on the back porch. The ice 
formed has a most peculiar action on the 
crust of lime, causing it to bulge slightly 
and break away from the bottom com- 
pletely. The next morning gently heat 
the kettle to melt the ice and it will be 
found that the lime crust can be removed 
in great chunks with a knife and without 
the least effort. A few scrapes to remove 
the soft lime from the side and the job is 
done. It is much easier to let Jack Frost 
do the work while you sleep than to dig 
with a chisel for an hour or more.—C.T. 
G., Indiana. 

** * * 

So many of us use the print butter that 
comes to us wrapped in four quarter 
pounds. If you will fold these wrappers 
up and place in the ice chest you will 
find them very handy for greasing cake 
tins.—Mrs. T. Y. R., Connecticut. 


** * * 


Did you ever hesitate to open a can of 
pimento, when you wanted only a small 
-piece, thinking you could not save the 
rest of the contents of the can? Place the 
pimento not to be used in a glass can, 
cover with vinegar, seal tightly and use as 
needed. They will keep indefinitely — 
I. M., Indiana. 

** * * 

I have found that lemons will keep 
fresh for weeks if kept in a glass fruit jar 
with lid screwed down tightly. I have 
kept them this way for four or five weeks 


and when taken out and used they tasted 

as fresh as when first bought. If you wish 

to use only a part of one, wrap the cut 

i) tightly in waxed paper.—Mrs. C. 
. L., Georgia. 


** * * 


I have found an easy way to clean the 
glass sippers which come with lemonade 
sets. I use a new wire pipe cleaner such 
as men use to clean the stems of their 
pipes. It is quick, thoro and sanitary.— 
Mrs. J. L. C., California. 


** * * 


When you use candles for illumination 
or for the birthday cake, keep them on 
ice twenty-four hours before using and 
they will burn evenly and slowly.—B. H. 
Mcl., Indiana. 


** * * 


When the grown-ups of the family have 
lettuce salad at dinner, and the wee tots 
cannot have salad dressing, try shredding 
their lettuce very fine and squeezing 
orange juice over it. With a sprinkle of 
sugar, this is both delicious and health- 
ful—Mrs. G. W. W., Wisconsin. 


* * * * 


To make use of fruit juices left over 
from canning, I dissolve one or two table- 
spoonfuls of gelatine (according to quan- 
tity of juice) in cold water, add to boiling 
juice, cool and freeze. The gelatine whips 
up making an eggless sherbet, very inex- 
pensive and healthful for old or young. 
One tablespoonful of gelatine dissolved 
in one-fourth cupful of water is used for 
each quart of juice. More than one kind 
of juice may be used.—Mrs. W. O., Mich. 


** * * 


I have found a very simple and econo- 
mical way of cooking cornmeal mush for 
frying. Fill the inner part of a double 
cooker to the rim with water and add 
salt. Let the water boil and stir in meal 
with a wire cake beater until stiff. (The 
cake beater prevents lumps.) Place in 
underpart of cooker and let cook until it 
forms a crust on top. Do not let the cook- 
er boil dry. There is no spitting or stir- 
ring or burning. When done, take out of 
lower part and set away to dry and cool. 
When cool, loosen the mush around the 
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top and turn it out on a plate. It will be 
a smooth mold, ready to cut for frying. 
This not only saves time and labor but 
saves mush as it does not stick to sides 
and bottom of utensil.—Mrs. 8. E. H., 
California. 

** * * 

Every visitor speaks of the quickness 
and ease with which mayonnaise is made 
in my kitchen; also batter for fritters and 
sponge cake, custards—in short, anythin 
that has to be beaten and can be pour 
afterwards. The secret lies in keeping for 
the purpose two pitchers with necks wide 
enough to admit the Dover egg-beater. 
These pitchers are not used for other 
things and so are always at hand, the pint 
size for small mixtures, the quart aa 3g 
for larger quantities—Mrs. E. W. P., 
Massachusetts. 

s* *&£ & 

I have a hook (the kind bird cages are 
hung on) suspended above my drainboard 
on which I hang the jelly bag to drip. It 
is out of the way of children and when not 
in use the hook is simply swung aside. In 
the winter I have a small dish with a 
green fern hung on it. This makes the 
kitchen seem more cheerful.—Mrs. A. M. 
F., Washington. 

** * & 

When you are about to put away your 
stock of jellies, jams and preserves, place 
a small bowl of lime in the closet where 
they are stored, as it keeps the air dry, 
thus preventing mold from gathering on 
the fruit.—Mrs. E. B., Ohio. 


** * ¢ 


When your pretty colored rubber apron 
is past wearing, cut the good portions into 
attractive shapes—round, petaled or 
fringed—and use them as doilies under 
flower vases and water jugs. You will 
find many uses for these attractive, 
bright-colored waterproof doilies.—Mrs. 
R. C., Illinois. 

** * * 

To remove wall paper from walls, fill 

a small spray pump with clear hot water 
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and spray a surface about two feet square | 
ata time. Take a putty knife and proceed | 
to remove paper.—Mrs. R. H. J., Iowa, | 


** * * 


When making a berry pie, instead of 
mixing flour with the sugar I scatter a 
generous tablespoonful of quick-cooking 
tapioca over the berries when the pie pan 
is about half full. As the pie cooks this 
thickens the juice and when the pie is 
cool and ready to serve the juice is a 
delicious jelly instead of running all over 
the pan.—Mrs. G. T., Wisconsin. 

*_* *& *& 


_ While at first it takes time to show 
little daughter how to clean and arrange 
the drawers in the kitchen, I find the re- 
sult very satisfactory. She can not only 
be depended on to keep the drawers in 
good order but we are companions in the 
game of ee, and she has a 
greater interest in her home. Later, her 
territory of responsibility will ‘increase 
and she will do bigger things willingly.— 
Mrs. F, M. D’A., Michigan. 


** & * 


_ Did it ever occur to you to cook foods 
in both the upper and lower part of your 
double boiler to save gas? I very often 
cook two vegetables that way, such as 
diced turnips in the lower and carrots in 
the upper. Bring both to a boil before 
setting upper part into lower. Both will 

ready to serve at the same time.—Mrs. 
B. M. L., Massachusetts, 
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Big Boys—young 
and old—never 


tire of Kellogg’s 


Corn Flakes. It’s 
the flavor that 
keeps them crav- 
ing these crisp, 
deliciously-toasted 
hearts of corn. 


The flavor found 
only in Kellogg’s. 


Have Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
ready-to-serve tomorrow. No 
cooking. Simply add milk or 
cream. Great with fresh or pre- 
served fruit. Sold by all gro- 
cers. Served by all hotels and 
restaurants, 
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CORN FLAKES 


Oven-tresh ALWAYS 
Kellogg's patented inner-sealed 
waxtite wrapper preserves the 
favor and o— the fakes 
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Make this comparison! 
Try any ready-to-eat cereal. You 
won't find another that even ap- 
roaches the marvelous flavor 
ound only in Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. 













































REMODEL 


Oak Flooring, laid right over the present worn 
floors, will do more than any single factor to 
modernize and beautify the home. It is not only 
an element of beauty in itself, but serves as a 
decorative background for rugs and furniture. 
Finished in its natural warm tone, in weathered 
effects, or in any of the newcolor finishes, such 
a floor will express your individual taste, and 
harmonize with the scheme of decoration adopt- 
ed. The characteristic grain of Oak is Nature’ s 
product, and cannot be successfully imitated. 


Easily laid 


The flooring work may be done one room at 
a time, if you prefer, and no woodwork need 
be disturbed except the quarter-round at the 
baseboard. The cost of completely refitting the 
house with Oak flooring will be surprisingly low. 


Sanitation and Permanence 


Oak Floors are sanitary, and save housework. 
No dirt can accumulate on the lustrous pol- 
ished surface. They are permanent, never need- 
ing replacement. 


Increased value 

When the time comes to rent or sell, you will 
get more for an Oak floored home. The low 
initial cost of flooring is an investment, not an 
expense. Its many additional advantages are 
described in booklets, with plates of color fin- 
ishes, which will be sent to you on request. 


Write for these books 


Sent free to all who mail this coupon. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


866 Hearst Building CHICAGO 

















24 pages of valuable 
information for 
those about to buzld, 
or remodel, suggest- 
ing different grades 
Sor different rooms, 
various finishes, 
illustrated in color. 
tth this ‘deluxe’ 
bouk you will re- 
ceive “How and 
Where to Use Oak 
Floors,” a booklet 
of practical infor- 
mation on the prop- 
er care of oak floors 
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Nature Lore for Youthful 


Readers 
Continued from page 28 


one’s home to watch and to enjoy. 

Indians in north central America used 
the bark of the Jack pine tree for mak- 
ing cooking pots and pans and dippers. 
The inner bark of this tree is very 
pliable, and in order that their utensils 
should be water-tight, they cut and bent 
the bark in almost the same way as the 
kindergarten children make paper boxes 
with the corners overlapping. Because 
of the way they were made, there was 
little danger that their pots and pans 
would ever leak. 

But how did the red folks cook in 
wooden dishes without their catching 
fire? Because their way was the original 
“fireless cooker.” The wooden dish was 
not set over the fire, but stones heated 
red hot in a camp fire were dropped one 
by one into the food until it was suffi- 
ciently cooked. 

So valuable have American trees be- 
come, and so long does it take to replace 
those which are sound and vigorous, that 
it is almost a crime to injure them in any 
way. If you wish to try cooking “Indian 
fashion,”’ therefore, bark for the utensils 
should never be taken from a strong, 
healthy tree. It may be taken from dam- 
aged or dying trees, however, of which 
there are always plenty. Stripping bark 
from any living tree is like “skinning” 
one’s arms or legs. Infection is likely to 
set in and cause trouble in the case of the 
tree just as in the case of folks. 


Bird House Time 


IRDS, as most folks know, don’t care 
to live in a house that is brand new. 
Fall, therefore, is the very best time to 
set up the residence that was made for 
them during the spring or summer. It 
will weather during the winter, and the 
next spring it will be exactly right for Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird. Some birds seem to 
like to have their homes face the south 
or east, so that they can enjoy plenty of 
sunshine. And it is often well to have the 
top lean forward a trifle, especially if 
there is danger of much dampness inside. 
A little piece of red cedar wood tied to 
the roof of a bird house has been found 
to invite the feathered folk. If that bit 
of work is also done in the fall, the cedar, 
by repeatedly becoming damp, will give 
to the whole dwelling an odor in which 
birds delight. 
“Penny Poppy-Show” 
HEN grandmother was a little girl, 
she had to invent most of her fun 
and plays and pastimes herself. One of 
her favorite games was a “penny poppy- 
show.” Flowers of various kinds and 
colors were deprived of their stems and 
pressed flat against a square of glass. Of 
course, the more original and surprising 
the designs that could be fashioned, the 
better. Phlox and bachelor buttons and 
pansy blossoms were among the flowers 
which were thought to arrange themselves 
most charmingly. Then a square of card- 
board was placed behind flowers and 
glass, and the whole exhibit was wrapped 
in a sheet of paper, folded so that it 
could be opened and shown when a 
“customer” with the price of a peep 
appeared. 
“Penny, penny, poppy-show,” sang 
little-girl-grandmother to her young 
friends. “Give me a pin and I'll let you 


know.’ 
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GOULDS 
PUMPS 


AND WATER 
SYSTEMS 


For Country 


and 


Suburban Homes 








With a Goulds Autowater System 
you can have running water wher- 
ever you want it at the turn of a 
tap, in kitchen, laundry, bathroom, 
barn and garage. 


Let us send you 
our new book- 
let G_ describ- 
ing ourcomplete 
line of Electric 
and Engine 
Driven Systems. 





The Goulds Manufacturing Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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How do you heat YOUR house? Let us 
tell you something about house heating. 
Let us send you our big Bovee Book which 
is filled from cover to cover with interest- 
ing facts in regard to house heating. It 
will be valuable to you whether you are 
planning to build a new home or remodel 
an old one. It treats of furnaces in a 
plain, common sense way. It contains 
suggestions as to how to fire a furnace to 
et best results. It tells how to care for a 
urnace to get the most service out of it. 
It shows the results of our more than thirty 
— furnace experience and why the 
vee Furnace saves thirty per cent of 
fuel cost. It is more than a mere catalog. 
It is A K worth having and it is 
FREE. Send for your copy NOW 
Write today. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
125 West 8th Street, Waterloo, lowa 


SMMMUTUIULENHCAOULL ULLAL 


FAULTLESS FURNACE PIPE 
‘“‘The pipe without a fault” 
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Do away at one stroke with the trouble, ex and fire 
hazard of sheet metal pipe by installing FAULTLESS 
CAST IRON PIPE on your panting piass. Permanett, 
air-tight and safe. Is not affected by fire, flue gasses or 
dampness. No other pipe can be cleaned without taking 
down. Can be installed in a few minutes by any handy 
man. Winter will soon be here. Write now for d p- 
tive {iteular and prices. A real opportunity for live 
agen 


Faultless Castings Company, Brazil, Indiana- 
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Things to Watch in Buying 
a Home 
Continue from page 7 


deed from the seller, and here, again, it is 
well, unless you understand the technica! 
requirements of land deeds, to have some- 
one look after its signing and acknowledg- 
ment. Deeds conveying land are looked 
upon by the law as instruments of great 
dignity, and each state has its own stat- 
utes regarding their form and language 
and how they must be signed and ac- 
knowledged, usually before a notary 
public. When all of this has been done, 
the abstract of the title belongs to you 
and it should be put away in a safe place, 
not that it cannot be replaced, but 
because the work of making it costs 
money and when you go to sell the prop- 
erty, perhaps years hence, you can take 
the abstract to an abstractor and have it 
“extended,” that is, brought down to 
that date, and save the original expense. 
Abstractors charge so much for each 
page. 


‘TREN be sure to have your deed re- 
corded. It isan unending source of sur- 
prise to me how many people neglect this 
little act, and it will probably surprise 
many readers of this article to learn that 
such neglect may be the means of losing 
the property. The title to real estate 
passes from seller to buyer at what 
instant? At the instant of delivery of the 
deed, so that as between the two the transfer 
of that intangible thing called “title” 
passes from one to the other with the 
handing over of the document; but as 
between them and the public, the title 
passes when the public has notice of the 
transfer, and this notice is given by 
placing the deed on record. In fact, the 
purpose of records of deeds and mort- 
gages is wholly to serve notice on the 
world and all the people therein of the 
deed or mortgage and what it contains. A 
buyer has the right to rely on these rec- 
ords, as copied into the abstract, and if 
there is no mortgage recorded, the buyer 
has a right to assume that none exists as 
a lien against that property and buy it 
free and clear, and the same is true of 
outstanding but unrecorded deeds. 

To impress this further, suppose A 
buys a plot of ground from B and takes a 
deed which A fails to record. As between 
A and B the deal is closed and A owns the 
land, but the public, represented by C, 
does not know it. B is dishonest, and a 
year later observes that A has not re- 
corded his deed, so he goes to C and sells 
him the same land, furnishing an abstract 
brought down to date, by which C’s 
lawyer finds that at that date, relying 
on the records as they have a right to 
do, the title to that land is really in B. 
B makes a deed and delivers it to C, and 
by that instrument so made and delivered 
C takes good title and A is shut out. Now 
this case is based on the non-occupancy 
of the land by A, for occupancy 
would have given notice to C that A had 
some right there and C would have been 
“put upon his inquiry” to learn what 
those rights were, and any fact known to 
the second buyer that amounts to notice 
will serve. But those facts are rare, and 
the only safeguard is to place the deed on 
record at the time it is received. The 
fees for recording a deed are from $1 up to 
$2.50 perhaps, and as with the fee to the 
laywer are to be paid by the buyer. All 


other expenses are borne by the seller. 
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‘Personnel of the Jury: 


The Architect, The Builder, The Carpen- 
ter, The Lumber Dealer, The Sash and 
Door Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, The 
Frame Mfgr., The Shipper, The Cabinet 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 


For the “skeleton” of the house, California Pine— 
says America’s great wood jury 


T= carpenter—expert and specialist 
on frame work—a member of Amer- 
ica’s great wood jury—speaks. He says: 

“Upon the stability of joists, studding 
and rafters will depend the service we may 

expect from all other parts of the house 
which are fastened to the frame work, both 
outside and inside. 

“We must not fool ourselves and think, 
because the framework is covered up, that 
the material, workmanship and construc- 
tion specifications do not count. If these 
are not right, we may not see the fault, but 
the effects will beapparent for years, in 
cracked plaster, sagging, squeaky floors, 
leaky walls or roof and nicking windows 
and doors. 

“California Pine makes ideal framing. 
Its qualities are practically identical wi 
those of the famous old northern soft pine. 
That’s why we carpenters like to handle it. 
It’s light, but strongand rigid with an even 
gtain and soft texture that cuts and saws 
easily without splintering. And it holds 
nails tight without splitting, even when 
driven close to edges and ends. 

“All these qualities count in favor of the 
home owner. They enable us to doa better 
job. For instance—cutting and nailing 
diagonal joists and stud bracing, proper 
cutting for gueive and heating instal- 
lation, good solid spiking and tying of 
the joists, secure nailing of finished floor- 

ing to sub flooring, right kind of studding 
construction and so on. 

“Another thing—California Pine fram- 
ing, or dimension lumber, as it is called, is 
thoroughly seasoned and comes accurate- 
ly manufactured. It does not warp or twist, 
which is another reason why it makes 
good, permanent framing.” 

This carpenter speaks for the entire 
great wood jury of America. Follow their 
advice. They know woods and wood val- 
ues. Build throughout with California 
Pine. Your home will be a source of per- 
manent satisfaction, and, should you ever 
desire to sell, it will bear a greater resale 
value. 


Cali lor iE 
Paaa Ee E California Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir - California Douglas Fir - California Incense Cedar 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 
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“Structural-framing” qualities, and others 
of like value, make California Pine the fa- 
vored wood for practically every home- 
building purpose, such as: 


Window frames and sash, exterior siding 
and trim, entrance and interior doors, 
porches, trellis, gateways, interior wood- 
work, mantels, cabinets, bookcases, built-in 
conveniences, etc.; sheathing, sub-flooring. 


\~ 
hy be» 


“Dor’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 

k “*Pine Homes”’ contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of the 
various Operations incident to 
construction; also, many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. An 
hour’s time with this book takes 
the mystery out of building. 
Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 











PINE HOMES 
= ae 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 

658 Call Bldg.,San Francisco. 
Please send your book “* Pine Homes.” 


Name 
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The MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 





—and thus assures 
you real fuel saving 


The one great purpose un- 
derlying automatic reg- 
ulation of the home heating 
plant is to provide a con- 
stantly uniform tempera- 
ture ineveryroom. Toob- 
tain uniformity you must 
have Accuracy of Control— 
dependable accuracy, such 
as you get with the Minne- 
apolis Heat Regulator. 


The Cost of Inaccuracy 


Every degree over 70 increases the 
fuel consumption 3 per cent. A 
range of 5 degrees brings the in- 
crease to 15%. This waste is elim- 
inated by the Minneapolis. It 
never permits a variation in tem- 
perature of more than one degree. 


The F amous Clock 
Thermostat 


The clock-thermostat provides an 
automatic checking of the fire at 
night for comfortable sleeping, 
saving fuel; and rouses the fire be- 
fore you wake in the morning, 
so you may dress in comfort. 


TREAAINNEAPOLIS™ 
—— 


It is essential to know Minneapolis 
advantages and to insist on them. 
Oil burner dealers can sell you the 


oil burner you choose, with Min- 
neapolis ntrols—if you de- 
mand them. 


Write us for free litera- 
ture on the Minneapolis 


and mention type of fuel 
you are interested in. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 
REGULATOR CO, 


Established 1885 
2795 Fourth Ave. So,, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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The Ministry of Mirrors 


Continued from page 24 


small for real service. A mirror directly 
above the lavatory is, of course, a cus- 
tomary installation. Preferably, such a 
mirror should be equipped with side 
lights; and it might well be balanced by 
another mirror, hung upon the opposite 
wall to afford additional light reflection. 
Still another mirror might be set into the 
panel of the bathroom door—an arrange- 
ment that is particularly effective when 
the door is on a direct axis with the 
window. Thus equipped with advan- 
tageously located mirrors, even the dark- 
est of bathrooms could not but expand 
into a place of cheerful lightness and 
grace! 


"THE power of mirrors is, however, by 
no means confined to space and light: 
for, if their placement is given a little extra 
attention, mirrors are capable of creating 
in any room an illusion of altered form. 
If, for instance, a room be practically 
square and none too large, a mirror at 
one end reflecting windows at the other 
end will serve to appreciably elongate 
it. On the contrary, if an oblong room be 
annoyingly narrow for its length, bal- 
anced mirrors on the long side walls will 
tend to pull the whole room together and 
thereby vastly improve the contour. In 
either of these corrective uses, mirrors of 
relatively large size would, of course, be 
necessary for complete efficacy, tho small- 
er mirrors would be of some assistance. 
When a very large expanse of mirror 
seems wholly out of scale with the other 
equipment of a room, one of the smart 
new mirrors, beveled into small divisions 
that resemble window panes, is generally 
a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Mirrors are, moreover, frequently in- 
stalled in small-paned French casements 
when the size of room does not admit the 
use of an undivided mirror of large scale. 
Such a treatment is especially interesting 
in a dining room where there are balanc- 
ing doors to lead respectively to a china 
closet and a pantry. The china closet 
door would here be fitted with clear 
glass to exhibit the china within: and the 
same design would be followed in the 
pantry door, but with mirrors substitut- 
ing for the transparent glass. Other utili- 
tarian doors thruout the home might be 
similarly treated with pleasing results: as 
the door that opens from the hall to a 
lavatory or a coat ‘room, the bedroom 
closet doors, the doors opening from some 
dim passage on an upper floor. 

Mirrors have the power of repetition: 
which is one secret of their unfailing 
charm. The beautiful furniture arrange- 
ment achieved on one side of a room can, 
therefore, be repeated on the other side 
merely by the correct hanging of a mirror: 
the beauty of a staircase of gleaming 
ivory and mahogany or the flaming gold 
of an open fire can be enjoyed here and 
there by the aid of suitably located mir- 
rors. Even the outside world can be 
brought indoors by a little judgment in 
thé disposal of mirrors.. As an example, 
a tiny sun room owes its appeal largely 
to the mirrored treatment of one inner 
wall. The wall is of creamy stucco, over 
which a slender trelliswork of apple green 
is carried from floor to ceiling as a sup- 
port for English ivy, growing in green- 
painted wooden boxes. At intervals, the 
detail of the trellis admits a wide opening, 
behind which a long mirror is affixed to 
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Children like this 
protection against colds! 


or BROTHERS Cough Drops 
have the happy quality of doing 
good pleasantly, Children always 
think of them as ‘‘goodies’’, but 
mothers know they are a real protec- 
‘ tion against coughs and colds. As they 
dissolve in the mouth, they calm and 
refresh the irritated tissues and clear 
the air passages, thus relieving those 
conditions which might otherwise 
well develop to the danger point. 


A 78-year-old reputation for purity 
is behind Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops. One dillion were eaten last 
year. 

Made in twe kinds: the S. B 
Drops in the black and white 


box; Smith Brothers Menthes 
Drops in the orange box. 











COUGH DROPS fitors 


MAYFLOWER 
WALL OR 
BOOK 
SHELVES 


Came witb 
our fore-fath- 
ers. Just re- 
turning in 
opularity: 
A-1 A-2 Vell made of 
beautiful grained Oregon fir. Will take any 
colorstain beautifully. Sent set up complete. 
Sanded ready for stain or paint. Beautiful 
color—card with instructions for many hand- 
some finishes. Very attractive if painted in 
delicate colors. Order To-day. Very attrac- 
tive Christmas presents. 
Many designs for corners. Write for booklet. Twelve 
different designs all $3.50 each. Two of either of the 


above designs and one corner design to same addrese 
for $8.85. Immediate shipment. 


If for any reason they are not satisfactory returp 
and will refund money, 


CABINET DEPARTMENT, Express Body Corporation, 
53 Lake Street, Coyeal Lake, Illinois 
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replace Genuine 
’ “Hearthstone teach- 
ings determinea 
nation's destiny.’" 
President Coolidge 
COLONIAL 
HEAD THROAT 
& DAMPER 







No smoking; in- 
eures correct. 
construction of 
the fireplace 
throat—the vit- 
al part. Build 
your fireplace Fight with the Colonial Head and our 
FREE plans. 

Complete Fireplaces and Furnishings: Andirons, Grates. 
Hoods, Screens, ete. Suggestions gladly given. 


Write for complete catalog and Blue Print show- 
ing common mistakes in Pisepinee Construction. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO, 4628 Roosevelt Rd. , Chicago, Ill. 


roducts 
ardens. 





Patronize the manufacturers whose 
are advertised in Better Homes and 
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the wall to reflect the green of tossing 
trees, the deep blue of the sky and all the 
bright hues of the garden visible from the 
room. Tho this room is small, its atmos- 
phere is big: thanks to the mirrors that 
give a repetition of the changing world 
beyond its windows! 

Mirrors are inevitably associated with 
pictures, because both are suited to wall 
decoration. Lovely as pictures can be, 
mirrors are more generally adaptable, as 
they can be enjoyed with delightful re- 
sults, even when walls are so freely pat- 
terned that pictures would cause chaos. 
It is, in this connection, always an excel- 
lent plan to provide good pictures with 
plain wall backgrounds—and, naturally, 
other than good pictures are unworthy 
of a place in any well-ordered home! Mir- 
ors, tho, do not disturb the eye when walls 
are patterned: because, unlike pictures, 
they impose no other design, except occa- 
sionally in their framing. Thus, there are 
certain mirror frames, based on colonial 
traditional forms and develo in ma- 
hogany, with paneled tops to hold quaint 
fruit or landscape delineations in bright 
colors, which it is well to reserve for un- 
patterned walls: and that is true of some 
modern frames that embody top panels 
filled with old Godey fashion prints. 
There are also some antique mirror frames 






































Inthis tiny breakfast room of uniquely trellised 
wall treatment, the smartly-framed mirror 
serves to suggest greater spaciousness 


which, undoubtedly, show to greater ad- 
vantage against plain walls: elaborate 
Chinese Chippendale pieces, say, or 
gilded frames of early Spanish or Italian 
workmanship. Despite these exceptions, 
there is an ample supply of mirror frames 
which involve not the slightest restric- 
tion in the matter of pattern or the lack 
of pattern in the background. And, for- 
tunately, the scope of the mirror is being 
ever widened to keep pace with our new 
appreciation of an adjunct that was for 
years used generally for service, but with 
slight regard for beauty of effect. 





([Editor’s Note—Mr. Grey, who con- 
ducts our department of interior decor- 
ating, answers dozens of letters from 
subscribers each month, giving helpful 
suggestions on decorating and furnishing 
the home. If you wish any help along 
this line he will be glad to give you the 
benefit of his experience.] 
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HE surprising thing about waxed floors 

is not their beauty—which everybody 
appreciates. It is how easily that beauty is 
obtained. All you have to do is occasionally 
to apply Old English Paste Wax for creat- 
ing floor beauty, and then use Old English 
Liquid Wax for cleaning and reviving it. 
That’s all there is to it, either for wood 
floors or linoleum. 

Laying foundations for floor beauty. 
Treat your floors occasionally with Old Eng- 
lish Paste Wax. It gives floors a rich, glow- 
ing, mellow beauty. It is easily applied. It 


This one device both waxes and polishes floors—with paste or liquid waz 


The loveliest floors 
are the least work 


The easy way to wax. 
Old English Paste Wax or Old English 
Liquid Wax with the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. Here is a single-unit device that 
applies both, that polishes both. It obviates 
bending, kneeling—all hard work. No other 
device can apply and polish both paste and 
liquid wax. It is doubly economical. It’s 
low in cost. It lasts a lifetime. 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 


Apply either 





lasts when it is applied. It is economical $5.10 waxing outfit for $3,920 
because it goes farther and lasts longer. It 1 Old English Waxer-Polisher.... .. $3.90 
resists scratches and heel-marks. It costs : 

“ - 1 Can Old English Wax........... .45 
but a third of other finishes. 1 Can Old English Liquid Wax..... 15 


Keeping floors clean and bright. Old 
English Liquid Wax is the easiest, best 
means of keeping up the floor beauty lent 
by Old English Paste Wax. Old English 
Liquid Wax renews and revives floor beauty. 


It removes 
remove the 


makes it more wear-resistant, makes it 


more beautiful. 


Old En 


‘PASTE 





all surface dirt, and it doesn’t 
wax. It builds up the surface, 








1 Valuable Book on Floor Care... .. FREE 





. $5.10 
Special Price. . 3.90 
YOU SAVE $1.20 


For prices West of 
Denver and in Canada, 
see coupon below 


Fill in coupon and 
mail today 





engl 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 


how to care for floors, linoleum, w 


work, furniture, etc., when 


to use paste wax, when to use liquid wax—all that we have learned 
in twenty-eight years, condensed into easy reading. A valuable 
reference book. Mail the coupon. 


ish Wax 


LIQUID 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 








O 








Send me = free book, 
“Beautiful 

work, and Furniture— 
Their Finish and Care.” 


The A. S. Boyle Company, 2303 -Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Check here for oO Check here for 
free book only Waxer-Polisher 


Floors, Wood- 


which I enclose. 






Send me, all charges paid, your $5.10 
Old English Waxing Outfit at the 
queen time-limited price of $3.90 
(Denver and West, $4.25; Canada, 
$4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00), 























President Coolidge 


Receives Gift of Magnificent 
Chair of Solid 


American Walnut 


bE 8 ont President Coolidge visited 
Minneapolis he was presented with 
a Presidential Chair, elaborately carved 
from solid American Walnut. 

This handsome example of modern 
furniture-making was made by Levin 
Brothers, Inc., of Minneapolis. It is pat- 
terned from a classic Renaissance model 
and carved with exquisite art. 

It is significant that when craftsmen 
plana mareupions they instinctively turn 
to walnut. is beautiful chair will be 
a priceless heirloom in the Coolidge 
family, with the sturdy American Walnut 
w a perfect material for this historical 

iece. Walnut is recognized as the “heir- 
oom wood,” strong, wear-resisting, ageless. 


The inherent beauty of walnut, with 
its lovely patterns and designs, its soft, 
glowing, natural tones, its ability to take 
and retain a fine finish, explain in part 
its great popularity. 

Its durability is proverbial and it is 
noted for its strength and resistance to 
wear. Being naturally colored, it does not 
require surface staining, so takes the 
bruises and dents of hard usage without 
betraying them by white scars. 

Walnut is notéd also for its ability to 
withstand climatic changes, so it is least 
subject to cracking, warping or shrinking, 
In selecting walnut furniture be sure that 
at least all exposed parts are of real wal- 
nut. Then you'll be sure of satisfactory 
wear and service. 


‘AMERICAN May we send you “The 


Story of American 
ALNUT Walnut,” a beautiful 
Sromeed pom full of 
scinating an 
facts about this fine wood? An hanasdasts chasser 
—_ how to a real walnut a the man 
mitations which the great vogue of this beautifu’ 
wood has brought into the market. Write for a 
copy. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


Room 933, 616 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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A HOME-MADE BIRD BATH 


I am enclosing to your 
magazine a picture of a 
bird bath I built out of 
rocks picked up on my 
lot. It was easy to build 
as I used a wooden form 
for the base, laying the 
rocks around same with 
cement. The top is cast 
cement and a form was 
built for this. A steel barrel 
hoop was used to get the 
p circular shape of the bowl. 
It was quite easy to build and might be a useful idea 
to other people who are interested. 

Your publication I find is very helpful and inter- 
esting and I consider it the best in its line. However, 
I wish to say do not discontinue the articles on the 
‘“‘Homes of Famous Americans.”—C. F. Evans, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


TREATMENT OF CLAY SOIL 


Two years ago I bought a home with a yard that 
had odd treme five to eighteen feet of soil taken off 
leaving a subsoil of red clay with a little sand in it. I 
had a small load of stable manure spread over it, then 
plowed it. With a hand plow, I worked it several 
times, then on May 20th sowed it to cowpeas. In 
August I cut them off and spaded them under. After 
more pulverizing with my hand plow, on September 
10th F comell crimson clover. This made a gc 

growth by April 15th the next year, and was spaded 
under. I added more manure and raised some very 
fine vegetables, among them a South American 
tomato weighing 1 pound 15 ounces. The second fall, 
I sowed crimson clover wherever I could scratch it in, 
- that this spring I spaded under a good growth of 

umus. 

My soil now is getting to be mellow and has a good 
lot of vegetables growing upon it. I surely can com- 
mend cowpeas and crimson clover for clay soils.— 
Harry A. Wood, Washington, D. C. 


OUR ADVENTURE IN HOME OWNING 


Ten years ago when I was married the first thing 
in my mind was to get a home but as I did not have 
any steady income it took two years before my dream 
came true. I bought a little house on the payment 
plan and worked hard. I cleaned up, painted, planted 
trees, shrubs and flowers and in two years I sold the 
place and got $700 more than I paid. But it was not 
about my speculation I intended to tell you. 

You see I was really r but now came my 
chance to get the home I wanted for I had more 
money and a bigger income. The little home I have 
now I have had for seven years and two years ago I 
paid the last payment. If you could see it now with 
its trees and flowers you would agree that I have a 
real home. 

A few minutes ago I read in the ‘Across the 
Editor’s Desk” of many people who never own a 
home. Having a home df yaar own makes a big 
difference. One thing about it, it is a paying proposi- 
tion to own a home for it helps a man to save his 
money and to invest it in something that is worth- 
while. Then if you have a little money left over you 
are likely to improve your home instead of wasting 
you money. I think that the man who doesn’t own 

is own home is a poor citizen for it is one of the first 
things toward success in life.—E. W. Johnson, New 
Effington, South Dakota. 









Glimpses of three “‘better 
homes and gardens.” 
Below is pictured the at- 
tractive lily pool built by 
Mr. Milton Bowman of 
Marvwn, Indiana 








A WILDFLOWER GARDEN 


For the last few years I have transplanted some ot 
the ‘“‘woodland flora’’ to my satisfaction in a spot 
behind a lattice fence in my flower garden and I find 
these wildflowers very interesting. 

Today I find an article, “Woodland Flowers of the 
Prairie Region,” by Arthur G. Eldredge in your maga- 
zine, Better Homes and Gardens. It is just the kind of 
an article I have been looking for. It surely will help 
those who love nature with God's wonderful creations 

As the primeval woods are nearly extinct, more land 
cultivated, even the fence corners cleaned out, time 
soon will come when we will more appreciate these 
woodland flowers. 

While the farmers cut down yearly elderberry 
shrubs which grow mostly along a | I find it very 
pretty in my garden, especially in June, with ite 
most fragrant flowers and in the fall with the berries 
There are many more shrubs and trees suitable for s 
larger place. 

Ferns also make a most desirable addition to the 
flower garden for the shady nook. 

I have been trying to raise perennials from seed 
but will admit with little success, hence early in the 
spring I wander to the woods and gather some choice 
flowers, dig them out by the roots with a little earth 
attached, replanting them as soon as I get home.— 
E. W. Determan, Vincennes, Indiana. 


MY AURATUM LILY 

I am always interested in 
the “Among Ourselves” 
page and am enclosing a 
picture of my lily auratum 
which was taken last year 
There were nine lilies on a 
single stock, the largest of 
which measured fully fifteen 
inches across. That sounds 
big but the same bulb has 
thrown up several stocks 
and the seventeen buds that 
survived the frost promise 
to be fully as large as those 
of last year. 

I think your magazine 
is delightful. I was the 
first person in our little village to subscribe for it and 
have sent you a number of subscriptions. I am sorry 
that I cannot send you more at this time, but I never 
fail to recommend it when opportunity offers.—Eva 
M. Hyde, Seville, Ohio. 


“HOMES OF FAMOUS AMERICANS” 


Keep up the “Homes of Famous Americans!” 
This is the only feature in your magazine that con- 
nects the present with the past in American history, 
and the farther back you go to find famous American 
homes, the more interesting. The present generation 
is too readily forgetting the struggle the early 
Americans had to separate from England and it takee 
something of this sort to make us realize just what 
America should mean in the hearts of Americap 





people. 

I would like also to see you feature “Old American 
Homes,” showing the oldest houses in America, one of 
which is the Fairbanks house at Dedham, and o 
in and around the early settlements in the 1600's. It 
would tend to show that America has really been a 
long time making and is no longer young. The 
American people are so eager to cast off the old for 
something new, while the old is all that connects the 


To the left is shown a 

corner of Mr. Sam Pugh’s 

home in Eugene, Oregon. 

Below a view of O. 

Fuller’s garden, Joliet, 
llinois 
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present with the past, and gives a fullness to life that 
is not otherwise easily obtained. 

I am sorry that I have just recently learned of your 
magazine, as I would like to have read the other 
articles which you published on Homes of Famous 
Americans, and if you should ever publish them in 
book form, I shall want one of them. 

Your magazine is certainly chuck full of interest 
and if it wouldn’t make a fellow want a home and 
garden, then nothing else would. We have the “best 

arden in town,” a fish pool, and now want to build a 
fily pool; we have wren houses all over the lace, a 
wild flower garden, and intend to build a sundial, fol- 
lowing the instructions in your June issue. It is need- 
less for me to say that our lives are far from lonely, 
as there is lots of interest about the place and enough 
for us to do to keep from being bored; and we don’t 
need to leave home for enjoyment; and when evening 
comes we feel that each day has been filled to the 
brim and that we have lited, not twenty-four hours, 
but an entire lifetime. 

Our subscription to Better Homes and Gardens has 
just begun, and we look forward to the many inter- 
esting and instructing issues during the next three 
years, and feel that we will profit beyond any set 
value.—Nelle Pittenger, Mansfield, Ohio. 


OUR ROOF GARDEN 

Have just renewed my subscription to Better Homes 
and Gardens for three years more as I am very enthusi- 
astic over this magazine and greatly prizeevery copy. 

For the last six years I have lived in a flat over our 
drug store. The back of the flat is on the south and 
has a sereened-in porch. Beyond this is a flat roof 
about 22x35 feet. ad 

Last year we conceived the idea of a roof garden, 
using tubs and boxes, and it was so successful we de- 
cided to have a better one this year. Aside from 
geraniums and foliages, we grow zinnias, verbenas, 
petunias, morning bride, dwarf marigolds, snap- 











Mrs. Phillip’s unusual garden 


dragons, china asters, bachelor buttons and candy- 
tuft. Our vines also have proved a success. 

We are enclosing a snapshot to prove what can 
be done to make the rear of a building look better. 
The trellis was taken from a design in the June 
number.—Mrs. A. C. Phillip, Manchester, Iowa. 


THE BOUQUET WHITE 

“It is surprising how many people fail to include 
summer bloomi white flowers in their gardens,” 
remarked a well-known New York physician as he 
gazed on what seemed to be a bank of snow near a 
fence in my garden, but really was achillea (the 
earl). Keeping his remark in mind when visiting 
riends I found that he had just cause for complaint. 

Today at the first rumble of thunder I hastened to 
gather the Floradale daisies. Their demand for un- 
limited quantities of water onthe roots is equalled 
only by their dislike of moisture on the feathery white 
petals. Combined with achillea and placed in a wide- 
mouthed vase—of red—the effect was thrilling. A 
more formal looking bouquet may be had by the addi- 
tion of white lupin, or, if one prefers an airy lacy 
one, combine achillea, floradale daisy and the misty 
gypsophilla a breath). We will find if we but 
look for them that Mother Nature has been very 
generous with white flowers for summer blooming. 
White roses, — larkspur, both annual and hardy 
phlox, pinks and carnations, “ragged sailor’ and 
white hollyhocks are a few of them—Mamie E. Reo, 
New Hyde Park, New York. 


_ .* MY HIBISCUS 

A beautiful shrub is the Hibiscus militaris. I have 
one which is very old. I am sixty-one and as long 
back as I can remember my father had that same 
bush. It has been transplanted five times. He found 
it in the woods, brought it to his flower garden and 
then moved it to another part of the garden fifty-one 
years ago. Years after that I transplanted it to an- 
other spot in the same garden. 

Twenty years ago I moved it to a different count 
and five years ago I moved it again. It is doing excel- 
lently now and is finer than ever this year. I also have 
a hibiscus that is very old which I have*raised from 
seed. They grow six to eight feet high producing very 
large white blooms with deep red centers. It is a 
hative of the nriddle and southern states.—Sarah 
Elliott, Greenville, Illinois. 


(Editor’s Note—In the July issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens we paienes in this department a 
paragraph about Miss Amy Alicia Hassell of the 

Jutch West Indies stating that she sold drawn 
work handkerchiefs using the money made in that 
way to - ort her invalid mother. This was done 
in all good faith being included as a matter of interest 
and not an advertisement of her work. We have 
een sorry to learn recently that some of our readers 
ve ordered handkerchiefs from Miss Hassell and 
= e been disappointed in their orders. We cannot, 

1erefore, encourage anyone to patronize the person 
mentioned above since at this distance .t is impossible 
to find out definitely as to her reliability. ] 
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It’s as Bright and Cheerful 


as the Rooms Upstairs 


“W DIDN'T realize what a difference steel windows would 
make. I can see to do things now and the children 
have a new place to play.” 


You'll be just as proud or your new pasement when 
you build with Fenestra Basement Windows. And the 
extra light and extra usable floor space won’t be the only 
thing you’ll enjoy. You’ve struggled with warping, sticking, 
wood windows?—you’ll never jhave that bother again— 
you'll have all the fresh air you want—when you want it. 
And you'll feel more secure with the solid steel, fire- 
resistant Fenestra Windows. 


But here’s the biggest surprise of all—you’ll have this 
better kind of basement at no greater cost. 


And you can have steel casements in the upstairs rooms and 
steel windows in the garage without adding to the cost of your 
new home. Ask your contractor to use them. Hecan have them 
delivered along with other building materials. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., B-2244 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. Mich 
Factories in Detroit, Michigan, Oakland, California, 


fenestra 


Or homes and apartments 
schools and institutions 





commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 
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Economical 
Heating 


i you are thinking of a pipeless 
furnace, or any furnace, it will 
ay you to investigate the Bulldog. 
tcomes completely erected, fits any 
height of basement, goes thru | 
door and you can install it yourself. 
These three letters are typical of 
many received from satisfied owners: 


**Your letter received sayy | about the 
Bulldog furnace. We have had ours in 
about six weeks and so far it does all 
Babson Bros. claim for it. We have seven 
rooms, four on the first floor and three 
on the second, and it heats them fine. 
As for being a fuel saver, we find it takes 
a little more coal to heat the whole house 
than it did to heat one room with a stove 
using chestnut coal.’’—J. B. Smith, 19 
Elm Street, Somerville, N. J. 





‘‘There is no heater to compare with the 
Bulldog. I burned 2% tons of coal last 
winter and heated five rooms and bath.’’ 
—Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 





‘*T had a hot air furnace in our 7-room 
house before I got the Bulldog and our 
house was always cold. With the Bulldo 

it only takes half as much coal and we ha 

weather below zero, and the house was 
nice and warm in the morning when we 
got up. We never have the draft on more 
than a half hour at a time, and it has the 
omen red hot. It is easy to regulate and 


eep the fire all day in mild weather.’’ 
1211 W. Arch S8t., 


—Jess T. Conrad, 
Shamokin, Pa. 














—<—— 
Comes Completely Erected! 
Fits Any Height of Basement 


Goes Through Any Door 
You Install It Yourself ! 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspec- 
tion. Then, if satisfied, you make only 
small monthly payments, at our amaz- 
ingly low price! Factory connections in 
both East and West. We ship from near- 
est point. Don’t consider buying any fur- 
nace until you find out about the Bulldog. 


Send for Free Book! 


Write at once for our special offer and our 
free catalog, together with the wonderful 
record of Bulldog success. Get ready for 
winter NOW! Mail this coupon TODAY! 


---—Babson Bros.----- 


19th & California Ave., Dept. 24-77, Chicago 
Without obligating me in any way please 
send me your free catalog and special 
offer on the Bulldog Pipeless Furnace. 


Print name and address plainly 
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Oil Burners Are Practical 


for Modern Homes 


Continued from page 17 


or the children, shoveling coal, or pulling 
out clinkers, or removing ashes. That 
feeling of satisfaction, of knowing that 
you have a constant heat at any desired 
temperature is really wonderful and well 
worth the price. 

Winter becomes enjoyable, and the 
creepy, cold of a half-heated house is only 
a memory. These comforts are certainly 
delightful, and compensate one for the 
original investment, or the added cost of 
operation. 

Contrary to the public opinion, the oil 
burners are not more economical to oper- 
ate than coal heaters. There are excep- 
tions. In one instance a saving as high as 
twenty-five percent over coal was re- 
ported, but this particular man was un- 
usually economical. The tendency is, for 
the most part, to keep the house warmer 
than is necessary. This is especially true 
the first year when it seems so nice and so 
comfortable to have plenty of heat at 
your command. 

From a survey of quite a number of 
users, it is safe to say that the cost of fuel 
oil will run about the same as coal, but 
it is wise to figure on a ten percent to fifty 
percent increase in cost. This additional 
cost, however, is invariably well worth 
the expenditure, if for no other reason, 
merely to be relieved of all the work of 
shoveling coal, pulling out ashes and roll- 
ing out ash barrels. 

In large homes of fourteen, sixteen 
rooms and up, it is far easier to effect a 
saving. But after all, practically no one 
buys an oil burner with the idea of saving 
money on fuel. The big factor is the sav- 
ing of time, work, and best of all, the com- 
plete satisfaction of having heat morning, 
noon and night and plenty of it at all 
times. 

There are on the market today oil 
burners of both the powe* and gravity 
type that are excellent, very satisfactory 
and truly representative of all the adver- 
tising. Unfortunately there are also types 
that are not flexible, that cannot be suc- 
cessfully adapted to variable and varied 
conditions. By keeping in mind certain 
fundamentals about each type, you can 
easily find out whether it will perform sat- 
isfactorily. 

Power Type 

1. Simple Mechanism. 
parts or exposed parts. 

2. Unfarling Electrical Supply. Espe- 
cially important if you are in a small town 
or rural community where storm and wind 
are apt to interrupt the electrical current 
thru broken poles, etc. 

3. Automatic Shut-Off for the motor in 
case the gas pilot goes out. This device 
should be simple, free from complications. 

4. Noise. The best test is to request a 
visit to a home where the burner in ques- 
tion is actually in operation under condi- 
tions somewhat similar to yours. At 
night is the best time for the visit. 

- 5. Complete Combustion. This point 
should be covered by a guarantee. Unless 
ou have the proper combustion, the 
Came will give off a black smoke—un- 
consumed particles of oil—which is very 
annoying as black oily particles of carbon 
drop down on the house, windows, and 
walks. The joys of an oil burner can be 
utterly offset by this condition. If cov- 
ered by a guarantee on this point you’ll 
get proper combustion or your money 


Few wearing 
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ut your whole House 
aie Thowase Bottle 


Thermos bottles keep things hot by 
reventing the heat from escaping. 
hey insulate the heat. 


Cabot’s 
Heat-insulating 
‘“*Quilt’’ 


keeps houses warm in the same way. 
“Quilt” is not a mere felt or paper. 
It is a scientific insulator—a thick, 
flexible cushion of dead air spaces— 
and one layer is as warm as 28 to 40 
layers of common building paper. 
“Quilt” will save about one-third of 
our coal bill. It lasts as long as the 
ouse, and. saves your money and 
keeps you comfo le all the time. 
“Build warm houses. It is cheaper 
than Heating cold ones.” 

Sample of qutlt with full detatis, and refer- 
ences to dozens of users, sent FREE on 
application. 

SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


WX S 5000 Bloomingdale Ave. 














IN MINNEAPOLIS 


You should choose as your temporary 
Home, the beautiful 


RADISSON 


The Radisson maintains its leader- 
ship among Minneapolis Hotels by 
continually creating and adopting 
the newest in comfort, convenience 
and luxury. The charges remain 
moderate. 


Also operating Radisson Inn, Excelsior, 
Minn. “By the Waters of Minnetonka’. 














Windomphanic 


A thin translucent material which makes 
stained glass out of plain glass. Easily > 


, priate for doors, transoms, windows in 
$5 ouses, churches, hotels, etc. Write for free 
4A samples and illustrated literature. 


J Dealers wanted. 
F. MALZ, 19 E. 14th St., New York 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to ouy good lands at 
prices that will never be 3 ent plan or 
easy terms. Say which state in . Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 31. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON' Land Commissioner 


1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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back. Reliable dealers will furnish this 


guarantee, 

6. A Reliable, Company. Unless the 
company is reliadle you have no redress 
in case everything is not satisfactory. A 
good company always stands behind its 
advertisements and its claims. Financial 
responsibility is as important as relia- 
bility. 

7. teil Things can get out of ad- 
justment, so it is well to determine 
whether you can secure repair or adjust- 
ment service on short notice. 

8. Fuel Oil Supply. It is well to get in 
touch with the local oil office of the oil 
company to find out whether you can 
rely on frequent and regular service. 
The size of your supply tank might de- 
pend upon the frequency of the service. 


Gravity Type Burner 


1. Positive Acting and Automatic 
Shut-Off in case the flame goes out. 

2. Easy Starting. In order to really 
economize with this type of burner, it is 
necessary to turn the flame off in mild 
weather and start it up again when 
necessary. Consequently easy and quick 
starting is vital. 

3. Proper Combustion. The only way 
to determine this point is thru a written 
guarantee that there will be no smoke— 
black smoke out of the chimney means 
improper combustion. The conditions of 
the flue, the draft and all vary so with 
different houses that it is most wise to 
protect yourself on this point. Any reli- 
able and responsible company has engi- 
neers that can vouchsafe in advance 
whether the particular burner will meet 
conditions. 

4. Sufficient Heat. Every heater—fur- 
nace—has a manufacturer’s rating. The 
oil burner should be guaranteed to pro- 
duce heat up to that rating. Some 
gravity oil burners, however, while per- 
fectly capable of producing that heat, do 
so at a great expense of oil, in fact they 
literally eat up oil. If your house is over 
seven or eight rooms it is advisable to 
have a second unit; this means purchasing 
an oil burner that is built on the unit plan. 

5. Reliable Company. With this partic- 
ular type of burner this point is extremely 
important. As is true in other cases, a 
really reliable, well-established, finan- 
cially strong company, is ready to stand 
back of its product. It is always wise to 
interview three or four users of the oil 
burner you are contemplating buying. Go 
without the salesman, if possible, at 
least to one. 

6. Service. It is well to assure yourself 
that the company maintains a good serv- 
ice department to care for any repairs or 
to respond immediately in case you have 
difficulties. 

_7. Oil Supply. Determine from some 
oil company whether you will be kept 
supplied with oil fuel. Where the delivery 
service is frequent and sure it is not neces- 
sary to install a large oil supply tank. 

If you use care, consideration, and are 
watchful when purchasing your oil burner 
then you are practically guaranteed a 
winter of comfort, of warmth, of delight, 
entirely relieved of coal worries, ash 
troubles, low fires, slow combustion and 
the other petty annoyances that are part 
of the winter. 

Automatic heat regulation attached to 
a good oil burner gives one the maximum 
of comfort and heating efficiency. In 
fact the oil burner is much more econo- 
mical under operation with automatic 
heat regulation than without. 
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For Homes Everywhere 


If you live in the country, or in town where 
the gas mains have not been extended, you 
need not be deprived of the convenience 
of running hot water. A Perfection Kero- 
sene Water Heater will supply all you want, 
quickly and economically. 


In five minutes it heats enough water for 
shaving. In 10 minutes enough for washing 
dishes. And in 30 minutes enough for a bath. 


There are four models of Perfection Water 
Heaters, varying in style and price, to suit 
the hot water needs of every family. All 
have the same fast-as-gas burners used on 
the famous Perfection Stoves. Two 
models have thermostats, automatic 
devices which turn out the flame 
when the tank is full of hot water. 
They are the on/y kerosene water 
heaters so equipped. 





This model has a 30 gallon 
“Stay-Hot’” storage tank, 
which, like a giant thermo: 
bottle, keeps the water hoi 
36 hours after the flame i: 
out. It’s equipped with a’ 
Giant Superfex Burner, a: 
thermostatic shutoff,and cop 
per coils. Ask for model 431 


We will gladly tell you more about 
these convenient and economical 
Perfection Water Heaters. Just mail 
the coupon today. There are thou- 
sands of satisfied users. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7544 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


PERFECTION. < 


@ 1544 Platt Ave 


Kerosene Water Heaters 0° ons 
007, Spe fel ferme 


@ Kerosene Water Heaters 








Oo I have running water 
CJ J do not have running water 
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UNNING WATER in the home and for 
lawn and garden has long been recog- 
nized as a practical necessity, as well as 

@ great convenience and profit-producer. But 
mever before has there been an individual 
water system that would deliver fresh, spark- 
ling water ct from well and cistern to 
faucet, automatically, with the unfailing 
dependability of a hand-pump. That, water 
system is now here—the new, ed “O.K.” 
‘Rational Fresh Water System 


, ‘Never before has there been an air-operated 
@ump so simple in design and construction; 
60 efficient and dependable in operation. 
Wever before has any fresh water system 
demonstrated its dependability so convinc- 
dngly as the ““O.K.” National has by pumping 
amore than 100,000,000 gallons of water 
without a single case of pump trouble. This 

ecord was made by over 200 ‘*’O. K. 

ational Pumps, installed more than a year 
© in ical farm and suburban homes. 

The “O.K.” National is 100,000,000 gallons 

beyond experiment! 


Your family and your home deserve this better 
fresh water system. Write for descriptive liter- 
ature. Free planning and consultation service. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 
302 Belleview Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


Subsidi. Westingh Air Brake Co., 
wusits Segubantothes bolton 
air-controlled equipment. 








FOR FARM & SUBURBAN HOMES 





Better Homes and Gardens 
Guarding the Garden 


Continued from page 11 


‘without any waste, except, perhaps, a 


slight evening of the straight ends of the 
pales. To measure off the pales to the 
best advantage, pencil a mark four inches 
from the end down one side of the twelve- 
foot board. Draw a line diagonally to the 
corner of the board and saw off the un- 
marked corner. Next, measure four feet 


| down from the point thus left and saw the 


board square off at this last mark. Now 
measure three feet eight inches down one 
side and four feet down the other edge of 
the remaining length of board. Draw a 
line between the measuring marks thus 
made and saw off diagonally at this point. 
Next, measure four feet from the point 
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Figure 1—In this first version of a “least ex- 

pensive’ decorative fence, simplicity is empha- 

sized, the pales being placed in a soldierly, 
follow-the-leader row 


thus resulting upon this last of the three 
pales obtained from the twelve-foot 
length, and, if necessary, even it by saw- 
ing it off square at the measured mark. 











When nailing the pales to the frame- | 


work already erected, place them against 
the 2x4’s so that the posts and the 2x4’s 


themselves will be on the inside of the | 


fence. In this way the outer side of the 
fence will present an unbroken, symmetri- 
cal effect to the passerby. 

In the single “follow-the-leader’” ar- 
rangement of the pales (Fig. 1), the dis- 
tance apart is one inch between each pale. 

The pointed arrangement (Fig. 2) has 
a distance of one and a half inches be- 
tween each couple of pales, while the dis- 
tance between the two pales forming each 
point is but an inch. These unequal dis- 
tances help emphasize the pointed design. 

The winged design (Fig. 3) requires 
even greater contrast in spacing to em- 
phasize its effect, so that the distance be- 
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Figure 2—It is possible to fashion another type 
of fence from pales cut in the same pattern. 
While a pointed fence is appropriate for sur- 
rounding many types of houses, this one seems 
to suggest, particularly, a house with gables 


tween each pair of pales is two inches, 
while the distance between the two pales 
forming the wings is but one inch. 

In all three fences, however, the pales 
can be spaced to suit individual taste or 
necessity. They can also be cut any height 
desired, but the cost of the material will 
vary according to the quantity used. 

According to the measurements given 
here, however, the requirements will be 
as follows: In addition to the corner post, 





_Make your home 
| winter-tight now! 
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Most weather strips have @ 
rib strip (the white line) but 
only Higgim Strips have the 
patented spring flanged 
Insert (the back hime) thas 
really keeps the weather out, 







Ko out icy drafts and keep in 
furnace heat by weatherstripping. 
Do it now. You need not wait for 
spring. Higgin men work in any 
weather, without chilling the house or 
inconveniencing you. 


But, be sure you get Higgin Weather- 

strips—the strips that really 

keep the weather out. Write 

Sia. for booklet and free estimate 
Make your first step 

toward winter comfort and 

{uel economy by sending for 

this free book on weather- 

stripping. 


The Higgin Mfg. Co., 507 Washington St., 
Newport, Ky. 














Five Rooms 
and Bath 


Save $200 to $500 


Stop supporting your landlord. your own 
home the Liberty way. Taste the and econ- 


omies of independent ownership this Fall. 


Ship; ready cut direct from our mills. A 
handy man can build it. No sawing. No 
waste. No middl ’s di No con- 
tractor’s profits. All Sxeight paid. Materials 
guaran’ . A substantial, cozy home, not a 
portable house. 


Write today for our free Wonder Book of 
Liberty Homes No.80,incolors. Allstyles from 
$3380 up. It holds the home of your dreams. 





Liberty Homes Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. 





High Schoo] Course 


in 2 Years You can complete 
this simplified High 

Te Zor Hosteat veep een crmeme ot he 

sod ine Teading professions, The.an this six other pecs 
AMERICAN SCH L 

H-7182 Orexel Ave. & 68th St. ©AS1923 














Personal Stationery 
200 Sheets and 100 Envelopes, postpaid ¢ 
Your name and address feintes inrich blue on crisp I 
preferred Write name Geary Ina tat 
The SOCIAL STATIONERS 


white Atlantic Bond or linen finish note — size 
1565 Sherburne Ave. Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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each ten feet of any of the three fences will 
take one post, thirty-two board feet of 
ix4 lumber and thirteen and a half board 
feet of 2x4 lumber. The 1x4 sheathing 
lumber is worth approximately $40 per 
thousand, and the 2x4 lumber $50 per 
thousand. Figuring at these prices, plus 
about twenty cents per ordinary fence 
post, it will cost $2.15 for the material 
to construct each ten feet of fence. Nails 
and paint will increase the cost of each 
ten feet of fence a few cents, but after 
two or three coats of gleaming white paint 
or whitewash have been applied to the 
completed fence the feeling of guarded 
ownership and the resulting ac pk pee 
liness of grounds so surrounded will com- 
pensate —several times over! 

The fences can, of course, be painted 
in any color that will harmonize with the 
houses which they surround, but a white 
fence does, somehow, have a fascinating 
appeal all its own. 

Yet, why wait until the purse permits 
an entire fence? The house in a locality 
not too thickly settled can begin with that 
figure of romance, the garden gate itself— 
an attractive promise of the fence to be. 
This simple gating of one’s grounds is an 
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Figure 3—Further manipulation of the diagon- 

ally cut pales will produce a winged variety of 

fence, a design which has a pleasing gatety 
and the added charm of “difference” 



























































odd and charming innovation of rather 
recent season, but bids fair to become a 
happy custom. 

And for the consideration of the hope- 
lessly philanthropic, kindly house owner 
—he who deems even a garden gate a 
breach of brotherly love—there are the 
arbored entrances which present no sort 
of barrier whatever to guest, neighbor, or 
wayfarer. 





The Small House (Dodd, Mead and 
Company), by Mary Harrod Northend. 
Have you a small house? Do you con- 
template building one? If you can answer 
“Aye” to either of these questions this 
is just the book you require to solve any 
problem of its construction or decoration, 
as well as the utilization of the queer little 
ells or dormers which seem to be an ador- 
able part of such a domicile. The most 
practical designs for exterior and interior 
finishes are discussed, roofing, placing of 
windows, porches, and appropriate shrub- 
bery are considered, all things being 
weighed carefully from the standpoint 
of beauty and practicability. 

Having covered the subject of the ex- 

terior briefly but helpfully, the questions 
of staircase, planning the proper vistas, 
placing of clocks, and the more important 
phases of interior decoration are fully 
treated. There is a suggestion for a most 
enchanting corner-cupboard in the dining 
room, and the kitchen is given intelligent 
consideration and merited emphasis. 
_ The illustrations of the book are de- 
lightfully profuse, and it considers under- 
standingly the question of economy in 
Suggesting individuality and comfort 
upon a limited income. This book may 
be procured thru our Book Department 
for $2.50. 
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AKE your home all that a home 
should be. If your present heat- 
ing system is unsatisfactory—if the long 
winter evenings are cold and uncom- 
fortable—now is the time to assure the 
cozy, coal-thrifty comfort the Mueller 
Double-Radiator Furnace gives. 


When purchased on the basis of cost 
per square foot of direct heating sur- 
face, the Mueller Double-Radiator 
Furnace is the lowest-priced good 
furnace you can buy! 


Twenty large, vertical radiating pipes 
and a big double radiator combine to 
provide a greater area of direct heat- 
ing surface than has any other warm 
air furnace of equal grate area. 

it is heating surface that transmits 
heat and saves fuel. 





This winter approximately one million 
people will enjoy the cozy comfort of coal- 
thrifty Mueller Furnaces. Why not you, too? 
Easy monthly payments. All installations 
made by dealers who are qualified heating 
men. Mail the coupon for full particulars. 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY 


Heating Systems of all Types 
Dept. A-10 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Branch Offices: 
*New York, *Detroit, Chicago, 


*St. Louis, *St. Paul, *Minneapolis, 
*Salt Lake City, Portland, *Seattle, 
*Fort Collins, Colorado 
*Complete Stock—aAlso at Boston, 
Baltimore 





Where a Pipeless Furnace Installation 
is Desirable 

The Musller Convector is the ideal furnace for homes not 

adapted to pipe furnace installation. Can be installed where- Uj 


ever there is a cellar. Just cut one opening in the fi 
register. Over 100,000 satisfied Convector owners. — 


MUELLER FURNACES 


TONS OF COAL CHEAPER 











L. J. Mueller Purfiace Company, 1 
Dept. A-10, Milwaukee, Wis. , 
Without obligation, please send me name of nearest Mueller 

dealer — also free catalog. I am interested in: | 
ee ) Pipe Furnace (Double Radiator) ) to heat............ 

Rilecsies ) Pipeless Furnace (Convector) room house | 
Name aad | 
Address oa a ee ee eee j 

















RESH eggs all the year round, and 

especially in the summertime, with 
aow and then a spring fry—these are the 
reasons that induced us to keep a few 
chickens in our back lot. After we had 
them a month, we found that we didn’t 
have to have the garbage man haul away 
the kitchen scraps and refuse, for these 
furnished the finest kind of a green vege- 
table and protein diet for the hens. In- 
stead of paying to get rid of this material, 
we actually made a profit from it by con- 
verting it into eggs and fries. We knew 
that we would not have to put up with 
any more spoiled eggs, but we did not 
know that there really could be so much 
difference in the flavor of eggs until 
later when we had to 
order a few from the 





Starting Right With Poultry 


F. A. CRANE 


his henhouse and begin all over again. 

The birds should present a strong, 
vigorous appearance. The head, in par- 
ticular, should not be long and narrow. 
A broad, deep head with a stout beak 
indicates a strong constitution; the comb 
and wattles should be free from paleness 
or sallowness; on the contrary they should 
show a healthy red, and in laying hens, a 
very bright red. The body should be 
supported in a strong erect position that 
indicates both vigor and health. Beware 
of the bird with an unhealthy appearance. 

If the fowls you choose are pullets, they 
should be early hatched—either March or 
April. They should be fed properly, but 
should not be forced to lay. After they 





store. We actually could 
not eat them. Then we 
knew why it was that so 
many people in town 
keep a few chickens. 

We keep the White 
Wyandottes and we do 
think there is nothing 
quite like them. They 
are considered to be one 
of the best egg-laying 
breeds. But for the city 
or town lot, the Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds or 
the Orpingtons, are all 
good. They are amon 
the larger breeds — 
stand confinement well; 
all are good egg pro- 
ducers. 

In making a start in 
the poultry business, be 
very careful to select only 
birds that are healthy 
and vigorous and that come from a flock 
that is free from disease. One of our 
neighbors, at one time, had the chance to 
buy some purebred Rhode Islands very 
cheap. He bought them because they 
were cheap, and later on discovered, after 
he had lost several, that there had been 
tuberculosis in the flock. Of course, all he 
could do was to dispose of the entire 
bunch, then thoroly clean and disinfect 
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Two practical types of poultry houses. 
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begin laying, the feed may be increased 
to increase the egg production. 

In buying birds at this season of the 
year, or a little later, year-old birds would 
make the best layers for the coming win- 
ter. When they are moved they will cut 
down on their egg production. Take ad- 
vantage of this and molt them at the same 
time, then they will be ready for fall and 
winter production. To do this, feed them 


The chickens enjoy the shade 





Iron posts and gas pipes form the frame- 
work of this poultry yard and a wire net- 
ting over the top supports a grape vine 


on a diet of oats for a week or ten days. 
This partial starvation loosens the old 
feathers and starts them molting. At 
this time, give them feed with plenty of 
lime, for feathers, like bones, require lots 
of lime. 

We find it best to feed all feed, except 
the scratch feed, in self-feeders. This 
saves feed and the birds waste less. The 
scratch feed should be scattered in a deep 
litter, clean straw is best, so that they will 
have to work to get the feed. A good com- 
mercial mash, plenty of fresh water, grit 
and charcoal, should be kept before them 
at all times. 

After the birds are molted, they may 
be fed a ration consisting of equal parts 
of a laying and a growing mash to which 
has been added a little bran and oilmeal. 
The oilmeal helps to put a gloss on the 
feathers. This mash should be fed dry in 
the self-feeders. For scratch feed the fol- 
lowing mixture may be used: One part 
cracked corn, one part wheat or barley, 
and one part oats. Meatscraps or tankage 
(tankage is preferable) should be fed in 
the self-feeder. 

The flock should always be supplied 
with plenty of green feed. If there is a 
garden, the waste, such as the outside 
cabbage leaves, beet tops, lettuce, sur- 
plus tomatoes, make the finest kind of 

een feed. If there are a few more cab- 

ages or beets than are needed for winter 
use, they may be stored for winter feed 
for the chickens. They are eaten readily 
and are two of the best green feeds for egg 
production. During the summer and 
fall, grass mowed from the lawn may be 
utilized to good advantage. 

If there are no green feeds that can be 
utilized from the garden, and there is not 
enough green refuse from the kitchen to 
supply the needs of the 
flock, then there is noth- 
ing better than sprouted 
oats. These should be 
fed when about two 
inches high, because then 
there is less danger of 
the birds becoming crop- 
bound, which they some- 
times do when the oats 
sprouts are allowed to 
grow too long. With the 
ration named above, and 
with the addition of 
some green feed, it is 
surprising how quickly 
hens can be put in laying 
condition for fall and 
winter. 

It is, of course, a very 
easy matter to secure 
good egg production dur- 
ing the spring and sum- 
mer months when there 
is such a good supply 
and variety of green 
feed. However, it is in the late fall and 
winter that egg production usually falls 
off and the price goes up. But by proper 
feeding and proper.care we can get eggs 
even in the coldest weather. 

The use of artificial light during the 
long fall and winter nights will greatly 
aid in egg production, and it is not an 
expensive proposition. The lights should 
be turned on every morning at about 
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the hour of summer sunrise—say six 
o’clock. The birds will immediately get 
off the roost to eat. A good layer is a good 
consumer, and the more opportunity she 
has to eat the earlier in the day she will be 
ready to lay; then, too, she will have 
plenty of time for exercise, one of the very 
important things in egg production. 

During cold weather, we find that a 
little extra care and attention pays us 
well for the time which we spend. In the 
morning, feed a little scratch feed in the 
litter, and open the hopper so that the 
birds can have all the dry mash they 
want. At noon, feed a wet mash of equal 
parts of bran, ground oats, middlings and 
a little oilmeal. Just a pinch of salt is 
added. Mix with this just enough warm 
water so that it will hold together. 

At night, feed all the scratch grain the 
flock will want, remembering to scatter 
it well in the litter. The scratch feed, 
however, should be cleaned up every day. 
Green feeds may also be fed at noon. 
Green, leafy alfalfa hay over which hot 
water has been poured is good, and it will 
take the place of the sprouted grain, in 
case you are unable to sprout it. Let the 
birds have plenty of warm, fresh water. 

To have a healthy laying flock, it is 
necessary to keep the buildings clean. In 
a properly arranged poultry house this is 
not a difficult thing to do. The dropping 
boards should be cleaned often, and fre- 
quently dry, clean litter should be used 
to replace the old; especially do not allow 
it to become damp or moldy. In this con- 
dition it is worse than no litter at all, 
because it is very unhealthy for the birds 
and at the same time becomes literally 
laden with disease germs. 

It is not necessary to have the henhouse 
extremely warm. In fact, the open type 
of house will give good results, but with 
this, as with any other type, it is neces- 
sary to do away with all direct drafts. 
There should be plenty of ventilation and 
sunlight. Chickens, like folks, must have 
sunshine, and besides that, direct sun- 
light is one of the best disinfectants and 
germ destroyers known to man. 

Most people on a city lot like to keep 
twelve to eighteen birds. For a flock of 
this size, a house 8x10 feet, or perhaps 
6x8 feet, should be sufficient 


Japanese Lantern Plants 


As a decorative adjunct to flowers, the 
Japanese lantern plant, botanically known 
as Physalis franchettii, has grown rapidly 
in popularity in the last few years. It is 
not, however, altogether new. Plants 
were brought to England from Japan by 
James H. Veitch who was responsible for 
the introduction of many plants into 
commercial culture. 

It is grown by many flower lovers in 
this country for its bright showy seed 
pods which hang on the stem long after 
the leaves have fallen. The plant is 
treated as an annual and requires no 
extra care beyond sowing the seeds in- 
doors in the north in order that the 
plants may mature before frost. Most 
of the cultivated varieties of physalis 
are long-season plants and, therefore, 
need to be started indoors in the spring. 
The high color of the pods does not develop 
until they are ripe and the plants do not 
withstand frost. The plants should be 
grown in @ warm, sunny exposure and 
should be placed one to two feet apart 
when they are put outofdoors. Thisisa 
very useful plant for the winter bouquet 
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to Apply 
Simply Tack Op 


When Home Comfort Weatherstrip is applied - 
to door and window contacts it makes them: 
weathertight, dustproof and noiseless. It is the 
flexible cushion weatherstrip that automatically fills’ 
up openings around windows and doors even when the- 
window or door warps or settles, Home Comfort Weath-' 
erstrip is easy to apply. Anyone candoit. Nomitering or 
sawing; no taking down of windows and doors. It comes in 
continuous lengths on reels. There is no waste in left over ends; 
no deterioration or breakage. It will last for many years. 
Saves 20% to 40% fuel bills. 


The tacking lap of Home Comfort Weatherstrip is 4 ply, double 
sewed, giving the strip the necessary rigidity. The name Wirfs 
Home Comfort Weatherstrip is embossed on the tacking lap. 
Demand the genuine. Imitations cause dissatisfaction. 

Get Home Comfort Weatherstrip from your hardware or lumber 
dealer. Including enameled rustproof tacks to match, the maroon 
retails for 10c per foot; the white 13c per foot. The average win- 
dow or door requires about 20 feet. I your dealer does not carry 
Home Comfort, order direct mentioning your dealer’s name. 


E. J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION 


125 South 17th St. St. Louis, Mo. 
PATENTED 


Home FORT 
WEATHERSTRIP 


Potter Redybilt Poultry Houses 








You can buy Portable Houses, Coops ; 


Roosting and Nesting 
pt}. -¢ _ 





Build a Glass Cloth scratch s alongside yous 
poultry house. Glass Cloth transmits more of the 
sun’s violet rays than any other material. (Plain 
stops them.)-Violet rays are the vitality and 
th rays thrown off by the sun which your 
poultry needs through winter months. 
Ideal for ali poultry equipment, Hotbeds, Cold- 
frames, Storm doors and windows, Enclosing 
porches for the winter, etc. 








QUALITY 


<a Ss, e Py le 

Anconas, 0. be . : 
PRICES hives: siti Sromarttaseat hi. | Send ve $5 and we will vend vou, prepaid 
Breeding Stock, Cockerels, Cocks and Hens. roll, 45 ft. long and 35 ins. wide (wi er 
= Be Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 
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giass substitute, return it and we will re’ 
TURNER BROS., Dept. 351 Bladen, Neb 
No money in advance. Get 








and lends that much desired oriental effect. 





your money. Catalog on request. 
LAY free Book: FW. MANN CO., All of the advertisements in Better Homes and 


ens are guaranteed to give a square deal. 




















Tuere is only one really satis- 
factory method of cleaning the 
toilet bowl. Use Sani-Flush. It 
cleans the toilet bowl and hidden, 
unhealthful trap quickly and 
thoroughly. There is nothing else 
that will p the same work so well. 

Sani-Flush removes all marks, 
stains and incrustations. It leaves 
the bowl spotlessly white and 
clean. It destroys all foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the toilet bowl—follow 
directions on the can—and flush. 
It will not harm plumbing 
connections. 

Always keep a can of Sani- 
Flush handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25¢ for a full-size can. 


° = 
Sani-Flush 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propuwcts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Improved Sewage Disposal 
Low Cost to Install 
Sanitary—Odorless 

Don't take chances with home- 

madesystem when you can get 
correctly-designed, efficient operat- 
ing Kaustine Super-Septic Tank at 
such low cost, shipped 
complete; easy to install. 
ade of Armco ingot 
iron. 

New advanced design. 

Our engineers advise cor- 

rect size and method of 



















Kaustine 


Co. Inc., I 
Buffalo, installation; easy 
N. Y. to follow. Let 


them help 
you,free. 
Write for 
advice and 
free booklet 
No. 217. 


Mfrs. and 
Sanitation 
Engineers 
In Canada— 
Dundas, Ont, 


Also Mfrs. of Kaustine 
Chemical Toilets, 


Kaustine Super Septic 
Sold ond soles TANKS 
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Get this FREE, interesting and instruc- 
tive Bird Book. Shows our singing 
canarie#dalking parrots and fancy gold- 
fish. Alsoinstructions for their care. De- 
scribes our complete line of cages,aquari- 
ums, feeds, supplies, etc. Explains 
peas Our guaranteed, direct-to-you <ervice. 








ERRIS trcrons PULLETS 


Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, COCAMERELS 
pedigreed. Egg contest winners for years. Pay CHICKS 
after you see them. Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write today for special sale bulletin and big (ree catalog. 

GEO. B- FERRIS, 946 Umon, Grano Rarios. Micn. EGGS 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


Continued from page 13 


soon as he came to a sufficient age to 
understand his condition, he set about it 
to do what he could to correct it. In 
that one trait we find the difference be- 
tween the men who win and the men who 
allow fate or chance to pummel them into 
submission. 

He sought the outdoors, he spent his 
summers at Sagamore Hill; he ake horse- 
back, rowed on the sound, chopped wood, 
boxed, ran, walked and hiked. The better 
he grew in physical strength, the more he 
did. And to those early days, to those 
ways he acquired of redoubling his efforts 
when the race was running to his liking, 
may be ascribed the habits which later 
carried him far in everything to which he 
turned his hand. 

He went to Harvard, where he inter- 
ested himself in study, athletics and 
debating. Altho comparatively a rich 
man, he studied law and fitted himself 
for specialized training determined that 
he skould always be “worth his salt” at 
some form of work. Following his gradua- 
tion from college, he went to Europe and 
spent a few months in travel and study 
during which he found time to climb two 
or three famous mountains. 


E returned home and interested him- 

self in politics and literature, throwing 
himself into both with characteristic zeal 
and energy, There was a period here 
when he seemed less certain of himself 
than at any other time, as his letters to 
Cabot Lodge plainly reveal. And then, 
when he seemed to be fairly launched at 
last, his first wife died and he seemed 
almost incapable, Spartan that he was, to 
survive the loss. 

Roosevelt went to the upper Missouri 
country, to the Bad Lands, and bought a 
ranch and for a few years lived the lonely 
and secluded life of the ranchman. He 
busied himself in the ceaseless activity 
of ranching, found time for a great deal 
of hunting, for several books, and greatly 
added to his fund of natural knowledge. 
His cattle venture, however, was not suc- 
cessful from a financial standpoint. 

He returned East in time, met again a 
boyhood sweetheart, married and his 
career was once more launched. His prog- 
ress from that hour until his death has 
long since become the possession of the 
American people. Every schoolboy knows 
how he was elected to the New York 
Assembly at twenty - three — how he 
leaped almost immediately into national 
prominence because of his fight against 
corruption; of his service with the Civil 
Service Commission, as Police Commis- 
sioner and candidate for Mayor of New 
York, and as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy under McKinley. 

His services in the latter capacity have 
almost been overlooked in the greater 
fame which has come to him from other 
sources. We should not pass it over, 

. however, for it was a far-reaching contri- 
bution to the national welfare. He, more 
than any other man, perhaps, was respon- 
sible for bringing on the War with Spain. 
This he freely admitted. He saw it com- 
ing, and he did in characteristic fashion 
all he could to get the Navy ready for it. 
He turned the Navy Department upside 
down and shook out incompetency and 
inefficiency. So well did he do his work 
that weeks before the Declaration of War 
came he had the ships manned and 
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WELL 


Asingle Milwaukee Air Power 

Water System gives you com- 

plete water service—hard, 
soft, hot and cold water at the turn 
of the faucet. The air compressor and 
air tank fit in a small space, a corner 
of the basement or garage, supply 
air to operate the pumps in well and 
cistern. No special pump house neces- 
sary. 
Water is always fresh, pure and health- 
ful. Neverstale orflat. Plenty of water 
for your flowers and vegetable garden, 
lawns, ete. Let us send you complete 
information about this better water 
system. Write for catalog. 


Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co. 
36 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Free! Home Owner’s Plumbing Guide 


is free to home owners. ‘Tells how to 
equip your home for comfort at low 
cost. Illustrated. 

Helps you avoid big plumbing bills. Discusses sani- 
tation and is full of valuable information that every 
home owner should have. Interesting from cover 
to cover. Write for your copy today. It’s Free! 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO., 


234 So. Lincoln Ave. Aurora, Ill. 
























Beautify Your Home ‘es: 


(Write today for our FREE catalog—learn how you 
can save a lot of money by buying your 
LAWN FENCE-—DRIVE GATES—STEE 
POSTS—ROOFING AND PAINT 
Direct from our factories. My low “one 
profit” Freight Paid prices will surprise 
you. oy the best and fully guaran- 
teed. on’t fail tosend for our Big Bar- 
gain Catalog. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
| Dept. 301 - - . - Cleveland 


PEONIES AND IRIS 


Send for our pricelist of choice varieties, Reasonable prices. 
UNNY ACRES NURSERY 

—— W. F. CHRISTMAN, Mer. —— 9 

1815 26th Ave., North, Minneapolis, Mina. 
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gunned to topmost efficiency, the ships 
coaled and ready with sealed instructions 
in Dewey’s hands as to what he was to do 
the minute the time for action came. 
Then he closed his desk, gave McKinley 
his resignation and announced his inten- 
tion of taking the field himself. His 
friends, political and personal, remon- 
strated but in vain. When a lady under- 
took to express her thoughts on the sub- 
ject by reminding him that he had six 
children, none out of their teens, and an 
important job right where he was, Roose- 
velt gave a Roosevelt answer: “Madam, 
[ have done more than anyone else to 
bring on this war, because I saw it coming. 
[ am not the one to sit by and order 
others into the fight. My work here is 
done and I must get into the fight.” 

“T must get into the fight!’ We all 
know how well he did that; how he raised 
a regiment of cowboys, clubmen, gamb- 
lers. fighters and Indians—welded it into 
a regiment of cavalrymen and won the 
greatest fame of any army unit in the War. 

His name and fame, for the spectacular 
exploit at San Juan, almost made him the 
foremost hero of the War. People seemed 
in a frenzy to do him honor; he was 
boomed for the Governorship of New 
York before he returned home and in 
spite of the determined opposition of the 
party leaders, in spite of the fact that 
Governor Black was by merit and tradi- 
tion entitled to another term in the office, 
Roosevelt was nominated on the first 
ballot at the Republican Convention at 
Syracuse that fall. 


IS service as Governor had just en- 

tered upona phase where it looked like 
he was going to accomplish some lasting 
reforms, when the country commenced to 
boom him for the Presidential nomina- 
tion. This popularity greatly alarmed the 
bosses and the friends of President Mc- 
Kinley. The young fire-eating statesman 
had a habit of smoking them out of some 
of their comfortable positions and he was 
the last man in the world they wanted 
elevated to the Presidency. His service as 
Governor had confirmed their worst fears 
and they were anxious to get rid of him, 
to shelve him so he could do no more 
harm to them there. 

Over his strenuous protest, they unani- 
mously nominated him for the Vice- 
Presidency with McKinley at the head of 
the ticket in 1900 and gleefully chuckled 
over how they had gotten him boxed at 
last. But “the best laid plans of mice and 
men... 

His subsequent service in the White 
House is the common knowledge, or 
should be, of this generation. It is suffi- 
cient to say that no man ever elected to 
that exalted position ever enjoyed while 
in office the unbounded popularity and 
support that President Roosevelt did. His 
election in 1904 was by the most over- 
whelming majority any man had re- 
ceived since Washington, and it gave 
Roosevelt real joy to approach Mrs. 
Roosevelt on election night and say, 
“Madam, it gives me great pleasure to 
inform you that your husband is no 
longer an accident!” 

_Even now, six years and more after 
his passing, it is too early to paint 
his portrait, to see him clearly in all his 
great qualities. He has not yet emerged 
from the pettiness of the day and taken 
his rightful place on that horizon peopled 
by the world’s great and elect. We can 
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“Out Where the West Begins’ 


Denver, progressive metropolis of the great Rocky Mountain region, re- 
ee majestically at the threshold to the enchanting land of towering peaks. 
he city’s average annual rainfall is approximately 14 inches. This combi- 
nation of high altitude and scarcity of rainfall, while contributing in a won- 
derful degree to the healthfulness of Denver’s climate, makes the growth of 
flowers, vegetables and shrubs somewhat difficult, without irrigation. 


Nevertheless, Denver is to be credited as a leading American city with 
respect to the uniform beauty of her lawns and gardens. Cottage and man- 
sion alike in summer are surrounded by lawns of velvety green, set off by 
foliage and flowers of good selection and arrangement. 


“Denver’s Beauty Our Civic Duty,” is one of the city’s slogans—and it 
is exemplified by summer-long flower shows along various residence streets, 
parkways and boulevards. The Denver Chamber of Commerce and the City 
Council cooperate enthusiastically with all civic organizations in the execu- 
tion of “Denver Beautiful’gplans. 


Better Homes and Gardens has received a hearty welcome at the hands 
of Denver folks. Among our thousands of readers in the “Mile High City” 
are Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Wolleson. Mr. Wolleson is general manager of 
the Denver Steel & Iron Works, and secretary of the J. L. Crisman Mfg. 
Co. Mr. and Mrs. Wolleson and their four-year-old son, Gibson, are en- 
thusiastic gardeners and amateur florists. Gibson is an irrigation expert, as 
is indicated in the picture of the Wolleson home shown above. 


The following letter, received from Mr. Wolleson, indicates his family’s 
interest in Better Homes and Gardens: 





**Dear Sirs: 


Thank you for your prompt reply to our letter of inquiry to your 
Subscribers’ Information Bureau. The arsenate of lead spray you 
recommended did the job beautifully. We find Better Homes and 
Gardens helpful and inspiring in our efforts with flowers, shrubs and 
backyard fruit, and Mrs. Wolleson thinks it fine for household sug. 
— Please enter subscriptions for two of our neighbors at ad- 

resses given on order blank. The enclosed check will pay for these 
and our own three-year renewal. Glad to help you ‘move your sub- 
scription mark up to 700,000.’ Sincerely yours, 


H. H. Wolleson.’’ 


We're nearing but have not yet reached our goal of 700,000 subscribers. 
If you haven’t sent a club of subscriptions we'd like to have you do so. 
We'll reciprocate by giving you a larger and even more helpful magazine. 
And on receipt of three or more subscriptions from you, including if you 
wish, your own renewal, extension or new subscription, we’ll send you our 
check for your commission at the rate of commission allowed local agents. 


Special Subscription Rates 


_ The following special rates are effective now but must of necessity be 
withdrawn soon: 


3 Years (36 Large Numbers) for $1 
1 Year (12 Large Numbers) for 50 Cents 


For your convenience a subscription order blank has been placed in this 
copy of your magazine. 


Let us know whenever we can serve you in any way. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


OWN in Mexico, the very latest in rather more attractive dwellings. The 
homes is a single room covered with money available no longer limits the 
thatch, and with mud-chinked walls. attractiveness of our new homes. We 
build for looks and con- 
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state of repair, and now 
easily with this patching plas- A Concrete Garage 


and then, with our own 
hands and tools, make our 
good homes better! 
ter that comes in handy cartons, all 
ready to use just by adding water. 
Unlike Plaster of Paris, it will not 
shrink. It does not dry or “set” 


Perhaps the reason why 
more solid concrete gar- 
ages are not in use is be- 
cause we think they are 
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The only positive and Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Rake made. Its simplicity is an attraction, 
makes raking a pleasure. No cleaning dirty 
trash off with the hands. 
A time and labor saver 

The cleaner can be locked in a closed position when used in 
mgking garden, making two Rakes in one. 
Bend for one today. 
JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. ° 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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car garage on this page, with blue prints 
showing the construction. It will be im- 
possible to suit everyone, but if we have 
some idea what the most popular type of 
construction is, whether concrete, tile, 
brick, stucco or frame, then we would be 
ready to go ahead. 

Will you help us design this garage? 
Give us your ideas right away, state what 
type of construction you like best and 
then in an early spring issue blue prints 
of a model garage will be ready for use. 
All suggestions and designs that can be 
used will be well paid for. 


A Substantial Library Table 


A number of readers have asked from 
time to time for blue prints and directions 
for making a library table of mission 
type. We have designed the table shown 
for this month. Blue prints and specifica- 
tions are available at the usual price of 
twenty-five cents, and if you need some- 
thing like this for your home, get the blue 
prints and go to work. It will be good 
practice and an excuse to don overalls 
and dig into the toolbox. You should 
have no trouble in getting all materials 
from your nearest lumber dealer. 


A Hopper for the Poultry House 


A recent survey showed a surprisingly 
large number of folks on single lots, keep 
chickens. During the summer one can 
obtain eggs at a reasonable price (tho 
sometimes of questionable freshness), 
but with the coming of cold weather your 
hens should begin to save you money. 

No hen can be expected to do her best, 
however, unless she is provided with 
clean surroundings, proper and adequate 
food. A hopper with several compart- 
ments, if fastened to the poultry house 
wall, will-pay for its cost many times 
over. 

Here is a hopper of medium size—ideal 
for a flock of from ten to thirty hens—and 
it is easily made. The main compartment 
is for mash, while two smaller compart- 
ments on each end hold cracked oyster- 
shell and grit. The top is hinged and 
permits easy filling. The ends are 1x6- 
inch boards, cut to shape. The parti- 
tions are similar but of one-half-inch 
material. The front can be any tight, 
thin lumber. Place the hopper about six 
inches above the floor, keep it filled, and 
see if there isn’t a chahge for the better. 

You can easily extend the length of 
this hopper and cover the extra portion 
with one-inch mesh wire, and in this end 
you can keep roots or alfalfa. 


Practical Tips 
If the basement leaks rainwater in 
from the outside, dig down to the fault 
and wash off with clean water. Dry the 
surface off with a blow torch, taking 


care not to get the mortar and stone hot, 
then repair the leak with hot asphalt. 

Whole basements are sometimes treated 
with coal tar, applied hot, and if the job 
is well done, the wall will not leak even 
tho water stands against it. Dry base- 
ments are an asset. Damp ones are not 
satisfactory. 

Look after the furnace early. There 
may be a broken or burned-out grate 
that must be replaced and repairs of this 
sort usually have to be ordered from the 
factory. Patch up any asbestos covering 
that may be chipped off and look to the 
covering on the water or steam pipes. 
[very place where bare pipe shows is heat 
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Better Now Than 
Ever Before 


We have always had a fine product in Sheetrock, 
the fireproof wallboard, and now we have improved 
it. 

Given it extra strength, made it lighter in weight, 
given it a special surface sizing for decorative 
adaptability, and increased its insulating value by 
a new manufacturing process that fills the gypsum 
core of Sheetrock with millions of rock-sealed air 
cells, the strongest structural resistance to heat 
and cold. 

Use this fireproof, rigid, non-warping wallboard— 
improved Sheetrock—for your wall and ceiling re- 
pairs, remodeling, new construction. It is safe, 
economical and permanent. 

Takes wallpaper, calcimine, panels, Textone—any 
of them, perfectly. 

Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies has 
Sheetrock or can get it for you promptly. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2,205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me free sample of Sheetrock and information as to its uses. 








leakage. 
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Why Brand’s 


Continued from page 49 


only catch snatches of him here and there - . i= _& P eonies are 
in his many-sidedness, in his great and te, a SS the Worlds’ 


boundless vitality. 
He was scholar, politician, historian, Best 

hunter, essayist, orator, soldier, cowboy, 

boxer and athlete, statesman, peace- Renta Eeeeien, Senty oebseeased ie vote wats 

maker, naturalist, lawyer and reformer. Planis, the blooms from which have received many 

He touched our ‘American life at more Most notable is the award of the American Peony 

points of the compass than any man yet Society, of a stlver medal and two gold medals at 
one National show—an achievement gained by no 

discovered. He was a rich man, but he other grower. 











The House had a vast contempt for those who lived | } Brene's, Leonie, capture tne shree bigest prac 
what he termed “a life of ignoble ease.’ with the keenest of competition. 


That Bossert Builds He believed in the strenuous life, he be- | | eee oeeeeted ere ee een toe tmost 


; 1 ; ; first prize at the Northwestern ny shi the 
Saves You M oney lieved in work and action to the hilt of | ee oe re en Pocny Shoe, Oe meme 
one’s ability; he believed in success Sweepstakes prize at the St. Pav! Peony Show was 

: ° taken by Phoebe Cary, a Brand Peony. 
ERE is a home that will win the and achievement, and in the future With records Iike these back of the sense you 
admiration of your friends be- greatness of this country. He wanted us an exesodingly favorable growing season with un 
cause of its beautiful design, staunch || to “Fear God and take our own part!” | | id.puibe wi pe weit mando ani fall of Nara 
construction and splendid floor He did all he could to force us to do that. by far the largest stocks of the choicest of the 
. ‘0 autifu. onies ever oO 
arrangement. He understood men, he knew their love public. 


: meee cSOME.OF THE CHOICE VARIETIES 
for a fight, the inherent love we all have Sees *dahunaes Leap Alen, ieaibe Mees 


for the spectacular and the theatrical. He aagelie. Longfellow ; Luetta Pfeiffer; President 
n; Mme. Jules Dessert; Kelway's Glori- 


had that delightful faculty of seeming ous; Therese; Francis Willard; Martha Bullock; 


For the small family, this lovely 
home is the most desirable type pos- 
sible to buy. Floor plans include large 





comfortable living room, 18 x 9 ft.; 2 to take the people into his confidence, of Jubilee; Judi 4 perry; Walter Fazon: Phosbe 
light and airy bedrooms, with win- “letting them in” on what was going on Brand; Sarah Bernhardt; and many others. 
dows = — = Ly x9 — behind the scenes. That was one of the | | those nee? en oa eee ee me: 
6 x 9 ft. and bat x 9 ft. Living a ; Mrs. Romaine B. Ware; Myrtle Gentry; Hansina 
secrets of his great strength; he had noth- Seandt Bec. Feenk Dench, Eva theta 
epues has. qncement Cotep 66 cacy ae ing to conceal, and by using the method Blanche King; Hazel Kinney’ Mrs. John M. 
opening on pergolas, Pierced panel a ? 7 : Kleitsch; and Victory Chatteau Thierry. This 
sh all wind of publicity he utterly confounded his is the finest collection of new seedling Peonies ever 
utters on windows. e ° . sent out at one time by any originator. 
enemies time and again and strengthened We lseus Two Catalogs 
“Ready Cu” § 1 SIZ his own hold on the country. Our Peony Manual, which we consider the most 
It is, of course, some time since I last complete and up-to-date work ever written on the 
2 ” ? ’ . “ Peony, a 64-page book that tells all one wants to 
“Sectional” 2BZOS saw the man, but the force of his person- | } "pow of the varieties, the culture, and the, history 7 
F. O. B. Brooklyn ality is still plainly before me. He was as mey Be “when sen tn. ee S or aes | 
a See his photographs portray him, altho | | catalog and price list of Peonies and Iris giving 
without experienced help, thus removing photography can never satisfactorily race @ advise that you order early before ‘chsies 
a g item of expense at often proves a j iW =$} ; = vi es are broken 
serious obstacle to families buying their show personality nor give the lasting mm G Peontes rethan 60 Y 
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Right now, without further delay,send THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 


for free catalogue showing this and H® was of medium height and rather Box 21, Faribault, Minn. 
many other beautiful Bossert homes. pudgy in build. His moustache was of 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, hn. grizzly bristles, and his hair the same and 











































“Largest Lumber Plant in the East” of a ruddy, tho not red, color. His teeth 
1378 Grand St. (House Dept.) Brooklyn, N. Y. were large, even and square. He had a your Dogs e 
SE 8 big eee < oe -_ ~ “= Kvene infection, Keep thei skin , 
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Pet Shops and Sporting Govas Dealers. ~ : 
Our book, a fully illustrated treatise on dogs, will i 
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H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Inc. lig 
119 Fifth Avenue - + New York, N. Y. . 
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earnestness and intensity. 

When he talked, he cut his sentences as 
with a knife; biting them off with a click 
of his massive jaw. He inspired you as a 
dangerous man at first blush, but a mo- 
ment’s thought convinced you that he 
was not nearly so = as would 
have you believe. There was always a ‘ 
wectat s suspicion that, however grave IMPERIAL MEDICINES 
the moment, he was about ready to burst 
into laughter. 

He emphasized his point by elevating 
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a Philadelphia, Pa. me as being a man in which one quality 
was extremely predominant — namely, 


BeaBEEE ESE force. 
BEBEBHEBSBEE But to those on the inner circle, the 
one great quality that endeared him to 


‘¢t:13 | all, was his humanness—his boyish, en- 
thusiastic zest for life; his great sense of 
humor; his tremendous thirst for knowl- 
edge; ‘his love for the commonplace 
virtues of life. , HOW TO CARE FO few 

His sense of humor often betrayed him | An instructive, illustrated and de- = 
on the most solemn occasions, and he scriptive booklet invaluable in the care 
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believed in giving them as much freedom 
as possible, and writes a bit wistfully of 
the time when “they no longer needed 
him in their games.” 

His love for his home came first in his 
nature. On his trips, he was ever home- 
sick and lonely for his “blessed bunnies” ; 
every small boy he saw in the processions 
reminded him of other small boys at 
home; how delighted he was when “Moth- 
er, as cunning and pretty as possible .. .”’ 
could accompany him! In 1906, he 
wrote to “‘Blessed Ethel’’ this expression 
of his love for Sagamore Hill: “After all, 
fond as I am of the White House and 
much tho I have appreciated these years 
in it, there isn’t any place in the world 
like home—like Sagamore Hill, where 
things are our own, with our own associa- 
tions, and where it is real country.” 

He left a great void when he passed on, 
but no man is greater in death this day 
than our Teddy! 





More Light for Your Basement 


\ ANY home owners are inclined to 
4¥i look upon the basement as a place 
suitable for the furnace, coal bin and fruit 
closet. The modern tendency, however, 
is to give the basement the attention that 
is justly due it. On hot, summer days, it 
is generally the coolest place in the house 
and in winter time, the warmest. Is it 
unreasonable, then, to suppose that such 
a really comfortable part of the house 
could be turned to some useful purpose? 

The one big drawback in the past has 
been the absence of sufficient daylight in 
the basement. A room cannot be cheer- 
ful when an atmosphere of gloom per- 
vades it. In order to secure lighter and 
more useful basements many home 
builders have found that steel basement 
windows admit more daylight than the 
old windows filling the same opening in 
the wall. Another advance in the mod- 
ern basement is the use of more windows; 
six or eight instead of the three or four 
that were formerly considered to be 
sufficient. 

These new windows are made of nar- 
row steel bars which does away with the 
necessity of using wide frame and mem- 
bers with the result that larger glass 
lights are used. More glass area makes 
a brighter and more cheerful basement in 
which to do the laundry. The additional 
davlight admitted enables the woman of 
the house to see when sonny’s shirts are 
clean. Another distinct advantage of 
these windows is that they always open 
and close easily. 

You will find it a comfortable play- 
room for the children to romp around in 


' on wet, rainy days. By having them play 


downstairs in the basement, you will save 
wear and tear on the other rooms and 
lessen your housework accordingly. 

Either father or son will want a work- 
bench in his corner of the basement where 
he can hammer and saw and plane to his 
heart’s content. Be sure to have two 
windows in his corner over the bench so 
he can see what he is doing. No man can 
do good work when he is working in a 
dark basement and cannot see accurately 
what he is doing. And remember very 
few boys, or men either, for that matter, 
are completely happy unless they have 
their own workbench in their corner. 

And, too, the additional daylight in 
your basement will lessen the chances of 
accidents on the basement stairs and 
Will help materially in cutting your arti- 
ficial lighting bills—N. A. Harris. 
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home builders are specifying Western Red Cedar Siding. These 
are not all the points in favor of thisremarkable sidewall material 
but they illustrate its superiority: 


Bs 


It offers exceptional resistance to rot and insect 
attack. Durability officially rated as 125-175 
compared with white oak taken as 100. 


It will not shrink, warp or twist; “it stays put.” 
It is easy to work and to handle. 
It does not contain resin or pitch; it takes enamel 
or paint readily and holds either wonderfully well. 
Its soft, smooth texture and fine, even grain lend 
it marked beauty of appearance. 


Western Red Cedar Siding is a proved material. You can be 


sure of it always. Don’t experiment. Have the best. Insist on 
satisfaction and low upkeep by specifying the genuine. Write 
today for free folder. 


RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


4549 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


The Name Below is on Every bundle. 





edvLedcar 


“The Wood That Nature Armed Against” 





reasons for using 
RED CEDAR SIDING 


Here are five outstanding reasons why so many far-sighted 
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Girls—This Doll Is Yours 


FOR A LITTLE EFFORT THE NEXT FEW WEEKS 


The possession of a beautiful doll brings happiness to every 
child. No other gift or toy can compare with it. The 
Mama Doll pictured here Talks, Walks, and Sleeps. She 
is 16 inches high and is dressed in dainty garments. Any- 
one can earn her in a few hours. Just fill out the coupon 
and mail today. 


ee ee COUPEE one es ee ee - 


Better Homes and Gardens, 
256 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Kindly send full particulars about earning the doll pictured above 
Ss ta0 <th dn onan oe cee aes kee 


RETR i EE. ponerse ee oe 


OO ee me ; we oy eete 




























ANY people seem to feel that 
America has no right to 
claim as her own any music 

which has come to her from her 
foreign-born citizens. They seem to 
forget that in the development of music 
every great school has been directly de- 
pendent on the schools which have pre- 
ceded it, as well as on the music of the 
people who are living in that land. 

Even in the building of the great Ger- 
man school, the music of other nations 
enters as a remarkable factor. It was not 
until after the great Thirty Years War 
that the German musicians evolved their 
first forms, which were definitely based 
on the dances and songs of the nations 
that had participated in that conflict. 
Many of the folks songs claimed as those 
of Germany, and found in her collections 
today, were originally from Alsace, Lor- 
raine, Hungary, Bohemia and Russia, for 
with each of her political conquests, Ger- 
many added the music as well as the 
provinces of the conquered. 

It would therefore be strange if we in 
America had not assimilated much music 
from other countries, especially as that 
music has been brought to us as a free- 
will offering of the people who have come 
to make America their own nation. 

On the early colonists of the British 
Isles and the first immigration of the 
early Nineteenth Century, America’s 


What Immigration Has 
Brought to American Music 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


Our Musical Inheritance Has 
Come to Us from Many Nations 


German music, we sent many of our 
troops away to fight the Germans, 
marching to the tune of “Maryland, My 
Maryland,” which we had apparently 
forgotten was originally the German 
Christmas song, ‘“‘O Tannenbaum.” 

In church we sing one of our loveliest 
hymns, “O Day of Rest and Gladness”’ 
to the tune of a German drinking song 
and we have two or three hymns which 
we sing to the air of Haydn’s Austrian 
hymn, “God Save Franz, the Noble 
Kaiser,” which the German Empire used 
as the tune for “Deutschland Uber 
Alles.” 

So we have assimilated much from this 
early immigration already and it seems 
that we should recognize it as a very 
definite factor in the development of 
American folk music. 

In every nation the same thing has 
happened. The Crusaders brought back 
much music to Europe, which they had 
heard in the Orient. One finds that there 
is a striking similarity between the songs 
of the French Troubadour of the Thir- 
teenth Century and those that are sung 





in Armenia and Persia today. The 
old tune ‘Malbrouck,” which we 
use for the popular song “We 
Won’t Go Home Until Morning,” 
is a striking example of a Crusaders’ 
song, which is now sung in practically 
every country of the world. : 

Historians tell us that from the years 
1850 to 1860 two and a half million 
immigrants came to America and that 
for the ten years after the Civil War five 
and a half million more are to be counted. 
This great mass of foreign born Ameri- 
cans, who are among the real Americans 
of today, came chiefly from the British 
Isles, Germany, and Scandinavia. It 
was thru their advent that many of the 
states in the Middle West and Northwest 
were populated. 

From 1890 to the World War our 
immigration in America has come largely 
from Italy, Bohemia, Hungary, Russia, 
Poland, and Greece, altho practically 
every country has sent us some “future 
Americans.” 


America, ‘“The Melting Pot” 


Now all of these people have brought 
their music with them and it is a rightful 
part of the American music of the future, 
just as those who bring it have their own 
place to make in this land. It is America’s 

musical inheritance and the musician 
of the future will find it one of his 





foundation rests. For it was not un- 
til the middle of the century that the 
influence of immigration became 
apparent on our life and customs. 

In 1846 vast hordes of Irish came 
to this country, on account of the 
famine in their own land, and two 
years later, as a result of the German 
Revolution, there came to America 
the strongest and best of her German 
citizens. 


The Origin of Well-Known Favorites 


Both the Irish and the Germans of 
this time brought with them many 
worthy characteristics that are now 
recognized as American. They also 
brought a love for good music and 
the impetus given to concerts and 
singing societies, thru their advent, 
was most noticeable. 

Many of their folk songs, America 

made so decidedly her own, that 
we have entirely forgotten their 
origin. Most people involuntarily 
sing the words of “Fair Harvard” 
when they hear a certain air without 
realizing that this old tune was 
originally a very old Irish air, which 
Thomas Moore set to his verses, ‘Be- 
lieve Me, If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms.” 

We have also accepted as our 
own many German tunes which are 
sung both in church and school as 
well as constantly in our daily life. 
During those recent bitter years, 





PROGRAM FOR OCTOBER FOR WOMEN’S 
CLUBS 


It is suggested that a great Community Sing should 
be a part of a pageant in which each of the nations that 
have sent citizens to America should be represented by 
songs and dances. 

The dances can easily be arranged by the teachers 
of folk dancing or by foreign-born groups. The songs 
are all easily obtainable. 

If you wish, the pageant can represent the Goddess of 
Liberty and her attendants, who will receive the gifts of 
music that the various countries bring to her. 


1. The Star Spangled Banner...... Entire Audience 


2. Spanish Dance...... Group of Spanish Dancers 
RS PPAR, | of French boys 
and girls 
Children’s Games......... French children 
On the Bridge at Avignon. . French children 
Rosa (from Flanders)...... French children 
4. Old Hundredth....... Group Dressed as Pilgrims 
O Dear, What Can the Matter Be?......... Group 
Dressed as English Cavaliers 
5. The Campbells Are Comin’........ Scotch Boys 
min’ T kk aaa Scotch Girls 
Auld Lang Syne........... Both Boys and Girls 
TE a ee Welsh Boys 
Ae Eee Bee PE... ..« s.s sauna dae Welsh Girls 
7. Believe Me, If Those Endearing Young Charms 
dante ne 6s tan hunks «0 TE wee Irish Boys 


Last Rose of Summer............. Irish Girls 
St. Patrick’s Day, or 
Irish Washerwoman Reel or Jig. . . . Irish Boys - 
rirls 
8. German Boys and Girls bringing in Christmas Tree 
and singing 
O Verdant Pine 
Silent Night, Holy Night 


| SCRE eae a: Swedish Group 
ee SS eee Norwegian Group 

-  ¢ . SPP eee aes Danish Group 
10. Funiculi-Funicula................. Italian Boys 
Carnival of . Venice............... Italian Girls 
ON FP re Boys and Girls 

11. Where Is } Sera Bohemian Group 
Servia, the Fair Land of Flowers. . .Servian Group 
PE cern éccnchoe edie Hungarian Group 

12. Song of Volga Boatmen.......... ya * oys 
ro RO GO CO Pe ee Russian Girls 


13. Mazurka, or Polonaise..... Polish Boys and Girls 
14. America the Beautiful 
+ Lee on eee oe Entire Audience 


greatest assets. 

America is, as we know, still “a 
melting pot,” and we should learn 
to know the folk music as well as the 
composed works that have been 
brought to America from other 
lands. 

Not many years ago the writer 
was in a western city, which has a 
large Italian colony. As is our cus- 
tom, we asked to speak on “‘American 
Music”’ to the children of the schools. 
As we were leaving one of the large 
day schools in the Italian district, 
we were stopped by a banana vender, 
who came eagerly up the stairs of the 
building and grasped the music 
supervisor, our companion, by the 
skirts. “Are you the music lady?” 
he asked. “Ah, I kiss your hands; I 
kiss your skirts; there is nothing I 
would not do for you.” Altho we 
were somewhat amused and embar- 
rassed, we listened to his story, which 
he poured forth in broken English. 
A year before, he had come to 
America with his wife and their eight 
children. They had brought their 
old accordion with them from Italy 
and had spent many pleasant eve- 
nings, when he would play, as the 
family danced and sang the music 
of the sunny land they had left 
behind. 

“Then one day,” he continued, 
“my two oldest boys, they say ‘Play 
no more that Dago, Guinea, Wop 





when we wished to hear no note of 
54 





music, we want de rag and de jazz of 
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you master popular tunes in 
the shortest time with a Conn 
saxophone; exclusive features make 
it the easiest of all wind instruments 
to learn. Simplified key system and 
improvements in mechanism give 
you quick mastery. Beautiful tone 
wins instant admiration. Foremost 
saxophone stars use and endorse the 
Conn as supreme, 

Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Conn 
instrument for band or orchestra. With 
all their exclusive features Conns cest no 
Sendforhandsome ™ore. Write for details, mentioning in- 
new eaxophene strument. 


catalog expleging C. G. CONN, Ltd. 


reasons for Conn 


superiority. 
INSTRUMENTS 


1066 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 
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HE new improved 
model with many 
new features of grace and 
beauty. It has the de- 
pendability that everyone 
expects in an Ingersoll. 


$1-75 
SSS) 

















Here’s the answer 
to, “How big is a 


Baby. Grand?” 


It is a free paper pattern 
showing how the Bra 

Baby Grand Piano easily fits into the 
corner of your living room. Pattern 
mailed free to every piano owner and 
to everybody thinking of buying a 
piano. d a post | today. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
620 W. Sist St., New York City 


CANARI Taught to Sing 
ES by Nightingales. 
A derful and true reproduction of 

i Tunes, 


id satisfi teed. Express 
IMPERIAL 
en te PET SHOP, Direct importers 


_——————— 
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America’; so I was sad and we put de 
music away and we sang and danced no 
more, for we all want to be Americans 
right. Then one day my boys dey come 
from de school and dey say, ‘Wot you 
tink? Today de music lady have us sing, 
in English we sing Santa Lucia, O Sole 
Mio and Funiculi Funicula, and she play 
on her music box some of the arias from 
Italian opera de madre and de padre used 
to sing.’”” And he added in a burst of 
gratitude, “How can I ever tank de lady, 
who teaches my children to respect dere 
father and mother.” 

It does seem unfortunate that we have 
given to our foreign born so little of the 
truly good music of our land but have 
instead taught them our worst and most 
vulgar examples of what we wrongly call 
our “popular music.” Is it a fair exchange 
for all that they have brought to us? 

If we knew the truly great music of our 
own land and would let them give us in 
exchange the true beauties of their best, 
how much richer and better would be the 
folk music of the future American. 

We should know ourselves the great 
music, which these people are bringing 
to us; we should learn to dance their folk 
dances and to sing their folk songs with 
them in our language, and thus make 
music in truth “the universal language.” 

American Music for America 

Not only has each nation brought its 
own music to America but they have also 
brought their appreciation of great music. 
Had it not been for our early immigra- 
tion it is doubtful if many of the great 
foreign artists, who have been visiting us, 
would have ever come to these shores. 
But, knowing that there were people 
from their own lands waiting to receive 
them in America, has been a great im- 
petus to the concert giving in this 
country. 

The first members of our orchestras and 
of the faculties of our music schools, were 
of foreign birth or training. The time is 
here now, however, when we find Ameri- 
cans are fast supplanting them. Many of 
the best musicians of the world have, since 
the late war, settled permanently in 
America. 

We have foolishly allowed our foreign 
born to monopolize the speech which is 
used in our opera houses and we shall 
never make music a vital part of Ameri- 
can daily life, until we demand and ob- 
tain the right, other nations have long 
ago claimed, that all music must be sung 
in the language of the country. 

In Italy all opera is sung in Italian; in 
France, in French; in Germany, in Ger- 
man; and in Russia, in Russian. America 
is the only land which permits foreign 
singers to dominate and sing exclusively 
in their native tongues. 

any of our foreign born Americans, 
or even the artists themselves, what they 
think of this custom, and you will receive 
the reply that “Americans are foolish.” 

The majority of Italians, let us say, 
who attend opera in great numbers in the 
bigger cities, naturally enjoy hearing the 
works that they know, sung in Italian, 
but when the German or French works | 
are presented the Italians are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

Music can be our greatest force in the 
making of the future American but he 
must be taught that we respect our own 
language enough to use it for all song. 

It is quite possible that future Ameri- 
cans will, in future centuries, look back 
to the folk music of all the world in order 

to find the sources of American music. 
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tect durability, 
expert craftsmanship, 
styles whose authenticity 
cannot be © yesgenoa FE pe 
can depend on securing all 
these advantages if you se- 
lect, in person, from one of 
our wholesale exhibits. 

You need only a Card of Introduc- 
tion signed & your Naborhood 
Dealer. The Peck & Hills Plan also 
includes our catalog which may 
be consulted in dealer's store if you 
are not able to use card. If your 
dealer declines to give you card, 
write us for name of one who will. 


Write for Free Booklet B2 


which explains fully this money- 
saving way of buying home-fur- 
nishings and also the correct care 
of them. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 


Sold Through Dealers Only 








Coast to Coast Service | 








YOUR FRIENDS will treasure these rich 

repr ecuctions “1 your aeane. ie ente, or 
y group. ards are 4x5 inches, em- 

bossed on tich vellu , 


sample. 25 cards $6.00 boa be oy Sebo, 
L 00, cards 
100 cards 816.00. Envelopes included. P 
THE ARTCRAFT COMPANY 
280 West Fifth St., Saint Paul, Minnesots 
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DARWIN 
TULIPS — 











HESE are big solid Dutch bulbs, 
all first size and first quality from 
Holland’s best grower. Their hardy 
nature makes them easy to grow in 
any garden. Will bloominbrilliant, 
glowing colors of rare beauty. 
Wonderful chance to get finest bulbs 
at lowest prices before supply is gone. 
Order now and be sure of yours. 
50 Darwin Tulips....... $2.00 
100 Darwin Tulips....... 3.75 
25 Single Tulips Mixed.. 1.00 
10 Empress Daffodils.... 1.00 


















6 Paper Whites........ .50 
25 Sweet-scented Jonquils 1.50 
100 Crocus Mixed....... 1.50 





All postpaid. Plant now for 
Spring flowers, address 


Alexander Forbes & Co. 


Seedsmen 
Write for Free Booklet 
113 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 































MALLEABLE 


“The Stay- 
Satisfactory’ 
Range 








Coal-Wood 
and Electric 










oAll Gnamel + But still the good old 
time Monarch Malleable Construction 


Whether you prefer the Standard Monarch with 
blued steel body and white panels —or this hand- 
some all enamel Monarch, you get the same good 
old malleable iron, riveted construction which has 
stood the test of over 25 years service. 


Too often people are influenced by exterior appearance, 
and forget to consider the more important matter of how 


Also Makers of the range is built. 
The Monarch invites your most critical examination. See 
Wi ° for yourself how it is built with malleable iron and rivets— 
MALLEAGLE how the i:mside, as well as the outside, is protected against 
rust damage with.Vitrifused steel plates. 
Gas and Combination Your nearby dealer will be glad to show this all enamel 
Ranges Monarch. Or, if it is more convenient for you to write us, 


we will send you full information promptly. 





——— 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 24-77 LAKE STREET, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 











Take advantage of the time and money-saving conveniences offered 
thru our advertising colums. You are safe in responding to adver- 
tisements in Better Homes and Gardens. 
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House Plants and Their Care 


Continued from page 19 


| house may have a deleterious effect on 
plants. Coal gas and illuminating gas are 
especially toxic and it is always a good 
practice to air out the rooms as frequently 
as possible. During the summer plants 
| should be placed out of doors to get the 
| benefit of the sun and rains. Ferns, how- 
| ever, had best be placed in the shade, 
| preferably on the north side of the house. 

Lice are small green soft insects most 
commonly found on the tender tips. They 
suck the sap, causing distortion or yellow- 
ing of the leaves. The best control is to 
dust with a nicotine dust or spray with a 
nicotine solution. If the spray is used it 
is well to dissolve a half-inch cube of 
soap in each quart of spray to increase its 
effectiveness. 

Mealy bugs are what their name indi- 
| cates, white cottony insects usually on 
the stem or at the base of the leaf. They 
may be washed off with whale oil and 
nicotine soap water, but care should be 
| taken not to get too much of this soap in 
the soil. These insects occur on all tender 
plants but are especially common and 
severe on coleus. 

Scale are small round brown or gray 
insects, looking like tiny little discs fas- 
tened to the stems of the plants. They 
occur on all plants and may be removed 
by washing and brushing the plants with 
soapy water. 

White fly is a small white-winged in- 
sect which may heavily infest such soft 
| plants as geranium. A single plant may 
be rid of them by washing thoroly and 
carefully with soapy water to remove the 
eggs. If the flies are abundant it may be 
well to take the offending plant away or 
possibly destroy it. About the only sure 
cure for this bug is to disinfect the plant 
_ in a tight box with hydrocyanic acid gas, 

a deadly poison. 











| REP spider, a tiny red mite that infests 

the lower surface of leaves, causing 
them to appear dry and lifeless and finally 
causing their death. It is particularly 
serious in dry places. The best control 
for these insects is to wash thoroly the 
affected leaves with a strong stream or 
spray of cold water. To make certain of 
their presence examine the lower surface 
of the leaves with a magnifying glass when 
the tiny red bugs can be seen. 

Earth worms are sometimes the cause 
of considerable damage to plants, espe- 
cially ferns. Worms are most serious in 
sebbuned plants and where drainage is 
poor. At times the worms may prevent 
drainage by closing up the hole at the 
bottom of the pot. The best control is a 
matter of prevention by using soil that 
has been thoroly dried or even baked 
before potting. If the worms are found 
in the soils around the roots it will be 
well to shake the soil from the roots 
sufficiently to get at the worms and then 
repot with fresh clean soil. It is claimed 
that lime water added to the soil will get 
rid of them. It is not a good practice, 
however, to add soap or castor oil to the 
soil. 

If plants are not doing well, the leaves 
are yellowing or sickly, and are dropping 
from the stems, in other words if the plant 
is plainly just sick, these suggestions may 
‘help find the trouble: 

1. Is the plant pot-bound? Remove the 
plant from the pot by inverting it, holdin 
the fingers each side of the stem an 
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tapping the edge of the pot on the table. 
\ heavy matted root growth on the sur- 
face of the dirt indicates a pot-bound con- 
d ition. 

2. Does it need plant food, especially 
nitrates? Try adding a little. If the 
trouble is lack of fertilizer the plant will 
respond by regaining its color and renew- 
ing its growth. 

3. The light may be too strong or too 
weak, depending on the kind of plant. 

4. The plant may be waterlogged. Ex- 
amine the soil for worms. Perhaps the 
pot is sitting in a pool of water in a jardi- 
niere or bowl and the roots are dying for 
lack of air. 

5. It may be gases in thg air from the 
furnace or stove. Try airing out the room 
each day or more often if possible. 

6. It may be the plant is simply ma- 
tured and needs a rest, in which case there 
is nothing to do but to put it down cellar 
or throw it away. 





Forcing Hyacinths in Winter 
Continued from page 15 


cover the tip of the bulb. Water should 
only be provided when the soil is dry. 
If it is impossible to bring the potted 
bulbs in the garden where the pots can 
be dug in, then the pots must be placed 
in a cool and frost-free cellar. The plants, 
as yet, do not require light. This is only 
demanded when the shoot has come out 
of the ground. The temperature where 
the plants are to be kept should not regis- 
ter more than 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 

For root formation a temperature of 
10 degrees will be found best. At 50 de- 
grees the leaves become luxuriant, and 
the flower stalk receives its best develop- 
ment, while a temperature of 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit will favor the unfolding of the 
flowers. When the temperature is in- 
creased, the flowers will soon fade away, 
and if the flowers are to be kept for any 
length of time they should not be brought 
into the living room. 

The forcing of hyacinths in water is an 
entirely different matter. Here only the 
simpler, early flowering forms should be 
selected and preference should be given 
to the large, healthy bulbs. Then the 
glasses are filled with water and the bulbs 
placed upon the glass. 

The bulb itself should not come in con- 
tact with the water for rot may then easi- 
ly take place. A small air space should be 
left between the surface of the water 
and the bottom of the bulb. This small 
air space soon becomes saturated with 
water vapor and it is this vapor which in- 
duces the roots to be formed and enter 
the water. A paper cap is placed over the 
bulb and the container is removed to some 
cool and well-ventilated spot. Here the 
bulb must be kept until the roots fill the 
= which usually occurs in about eight 
weeks, 

After the roots have been fully devel- 
oped, the bulb is brought into the light 
and kept at a temperature of about 50 
degrees Fahrenheit. When the leaves and 
floral shaft have been developed, the con- 
tainer is moved to a warm and sunny spot 
so that the flowers may unfold and 
asstme their natural color. After two or 
three days in the sun, the paper cap is 
removed and the plant kept warm and 
sunny, 

lf it is impossible to keep the plants 
dark, then the glass is provided with a 
cardboard ovylinder which will keep the 
Toots in darkness, 
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This pretty little 
house stands at 2020 
Chamberlain Avenue, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 
where in 1924 it was 


presented as the 
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The Wonder Home 


Do you want ice? Electricity 
will make it. Are you hungry? 
Cook your eggs on the break- 


light 





It is interesting to 
know that this demon- 
stration of what elec- 
tricity can do in the 
modern home was 
made by the General 
Electric Company— 
the same company 
that has made such 
immense contributions 
tothe use of electricity 
by the railroads, by 
big steel mills, and by 
every other branch of 
modern industry. 


have 


fast table. Do you want heat, 


or power? They come 


in every room at the touch 
of your finger. 


Wonderful as these things 


been, and are, progress 


in electric development is 
continuous. Scientists never 
lose interest in improving their 
homes—and yours. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 














HAVE THRIFTY HOUSE PLANTS 


It’s easy. Our booklet tells how 
and it’s FREE. Send for your copy 
today and have beautiful plants. 
KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. Inc., 
Garden Department 
128 Duane Street, NEW YORK 














frattining ROSE 


Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1925 
Autumn Edition, also offers new Darwin 
Fn Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 
Shrubs. d for copy 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 1090, West Grove, Pa. 

















T 
PEONY SPECIAL 2) vices usunity quoted for divin 
ions. Over 50 choice named varieties. Send for my list. 


GLADIOLI at one-third off my list for fall orders. 
GEO. S. WOODRUFF, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 








Dignites, Exclusive Profession 
hot overrun wit x 7 





You'll never regret it! 
| American Landscape School, 79.3, Newark, N. Y-! 
































Working directions given on opposite page 






































Transfer pattern No. 210, blue, 20 
cents, shown in sketch above and in 
detail photograph below, provides mo- 
Lm». tifs for breakfast cloth and six napkins 

















Transfer pattern No. 209, blue, 30 cents, gives designs for three-piece buffet 
set, matching a luncheon set shown in September. The pattern includes cut- 
ting outlines for the three pieces. Floss and needle to embroider, also dainty 
lace for edges, will be sent for 70 cents additional 











Charming Designs for Many Purposes 


BENNIE HALL 


Transfer pattern No. 211, blue, 20 cents, fur- 
nishes Japanese motifs for breakfast room cur- 
tains shown in detail photograph directly below 
and in sketch at left. For description, and direc- 
tions for ordering floss, see opposite page 





Transfer pattern No. 208, blue, 20 cents, sup- 
plies design for the laundry bag below. Embroid- 
ery ts carried out in applique, outline and satin 
stitch on unbleached muslin. Floss and needle, 
also blue and red percale or gingham for appli- 
que pieces will be supplied for 55 cents 
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Needlework Directions 


To Accompany Designs Shown Opposite 

“Tae is hardly one among us who 

does not respond to the lure of simple, 
colorful embroideries, and to the pleasure 
of working them. 

You will enjoy doing the embroideries 
that are shown this month because rem | 
are so easy yet so effective when finished. 
The designs featured from month to 
month in Better Homes and Gardens are of 
a type that will appeal to the busy home- 
maker, because they may be worked 
quickly. 

Especially attractive for gift purposes 
or church bazaars are the embroideries 
shown this month. 

The quaint laundry bag (transfer pat- 
tern No. 208) is made of unbleached mus- 
lin embroidered in bright blue, red and 
black. The design is equally appropriate 
for a large or small bag. The Chinaman’s 
coat and pants are done in applique, using 
red percale for the former and blue for the 
latter. 

First transfer the complete design to 


bag. Now transfer the applique pieces to Resid ae ay J Drive, Chicago, Ill. All “Tide 
colored material. Baste in place carefully, water” = tion sills, siding, porches, trim and shingled roof. 


then fasten permanently by means of 6 
heavy outline. Outline coat first in red, Ww h B i d R | V, | 
then in black; the pants in blue, then in y not ut ed da ue 


black. The Oe is done = " 9 
satin or over-and-over stitch with 7, 

floss and later outlined with black. Use into Our New Home: 
black outline for face, brows, whiskers, 
pipe, smoke, hat and shoes. The window If you want solid value that continues through the years, 
in the background is outlined first in red use “The Wood Eternal” in the construction of your new 


then in black. Use six strands in needle. . : ie st 
Floss to embroider, also percaie for the home, or in remodeling an existing one. 


applique pieces, will be supplied for 55 “Tidewater . Cypress sills, siding, shingles, sash, 

cents extra. Needle is included with floss. doors, outside trim, porches and foundation timbers, 

The cost of the pattern is 20 cents, defy age and weather — even neglect—and forestall endless 

The Fringed Breakfast Set repair bills. The natural preservative grown into “Tide- 

The attractive breakfast set (transfer | water Cypress, insures against decay, checks depreciation 

pattern No. 210) is made on white or - and maintains property values. 

lemon yellow round thread cotton. The For interior finish, “Tidewater” Cypress gives equal satis- 

edges may be hemstitched by machine faction and economy. It has a beautiful grain, is easy to 

- black and rere ae make . work, takes and holds paints and stains perfectly. 

aa hts ahaa tie ada tede, at ae he Get all the facts about this versatile home-builder’s wood. 

crochet edge or with lace. If the set is Write for pamphlet on Finishing & Painting“ Tidewater” 


fringed, the napkins should be er! Cypress for best effects, interior and exterior. Also, 


larger than if they are finished wit ask about Tupelo — the long-wear economical flooring. 
crochet edge. Fourteen inches is a nice 


size for fringed napkins. The cover may SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N. 


be made any desired size, the regulation “14: a. 
size being cleus 36 taaion. 1336 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana 


aeenast 
hl 


A 


VEREDEESE 


j 


To embroider: Outline girl’s kimono or 1336 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida 
first in rose, then in black. Work the $ a Identify genuine “Tidewater” Cypress by the Arrow 's e 
cuffs and decorative hairpins in “over- rm A Trademark, on every board and bundle. Only the - - 
and-over” stitch with rose floss, then out- Tanemusssome true “Wood Eternal” can give such lasting service.  tanamusmom 


line with black. Fan, brown outline with Buy by the Cypress Arrow, and Save by the year 
rose outline scrolls; hair, eyes and 
brows, black; face and hands, rose. The 
cherry tree is done in brown outline and 
has green lazy daisy leaves and rose 
French knot flowers with black centers. 
The scroll lines are worked in black and 
rose outline. The napkins, of course, fol- 
low the same color plan. The pattern costs 
20 cents. Floss and needle to embroider, 
- Karen: haa — be sufficient floss guy one wenn 

e embroider the novel Japanese - epprove and us - 
curtains. Only one skein of floss : used Only Sew! ai Martha Wasineton 
in the needle to embroider girl’s face and Al, of Chicago, Now 


hands. For the rest of the work from KNITTING WOOL Yored forthe fret time on easy 


. . ( yments. Will last a lifetime. Mahogany, beautifully 
three to six skeins may be used. ah 


Bnished. Possesces orical and sentimental value of a 
4 . : high order; porous ractical. " ; 27-in. 

The Japanese curtains may be made | Highest Quality - Lament Prices wide; 14-in. py, sliding needle tray in ath z 
of Jap crepe, unbleached muslin, cross- - 


8 3. deep poc pA Hg _— 
Pin a dollar bill or check to your letter ; balance $26.50 
barred muslin or lawn. They may be 
made sash or full-length. a 


COLONIAL YARN HOUSE, 1231 Cherry St., Phila. Pa, Dept. 10 AAS month. Delivery charges paid anywhere in U.8. 
days 
To embroider: Outline teahouse first 


et. Money back any time within 30 
‘1 rose, then in black; tree, brown outline; 
flowers, rose French knots with black cen- 
ters; scroll lines, black outline. Use six 














Postpaid any- 
ere in U.S. A. 
$1.75 each 


Instructions with 
each machine 


le 
The Holley 
iates 

Torrington,Conn. 


JeGenuine COWAN 
WASHIN N 
WASHINGT 
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MAKE HANDSOME HAND-BAGS | U<SUSLSASINET COMPANY. O48 Rush Ot. Chicago, 
Gomotowe rections = for this and 
trated book FREE wie REDDY RUBBER susit ef We carry no advertisements from firms 
REDDY RUBBER CO... Des. G | We Cannot recommend to you as being 
149 Marvin Ave., * Akron, Ohio | worthy of your confidence. 























for Less Money 
Setting aNew Standard 


You get a wonderful vaiue in Kirsch Curtain Rods 


with beautiful StippleTone finish. They are rich 
and distinctive, ——— artistic, yet. the price 
is lower than for standa’ irsch Rods of the past. 


Kirsch Curtain Rods are easy to put up; easy to 
take down; fit every window; take care of every 
treatment; have neat, mye en “Snug-fit’’ Brackets 
that hold the rods firmly in place 
™ sure you get the genuine. Look for (1) The 
me “Kirsch"’ on the rod; (2) The StippleTone 
finish; (3) The distinctive *3-Color Box. “There 
is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service.” 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY | 


224 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 
ra = gee ge eee ecenes bape ag 
W. * f able Book 

rite for winnoW "DRAPING. HELP 
A 32-page book packed with window drapery sug- 
gestions for every room and every 
kind of window; 24 complete 
color schemes in the actual 
shades, instructions for meas- 
uring windows, making val- 
ances, headings, sewing in 
Kirsch hooks and rings. It's the 
9th Annual Kirsch Book—big- 
gest and most helpful. Send 10 
cents (stamps or coin.) 









KIRSCH MBG. CO., 

224 Prospect Ave. 
Sturgis, Mich. 

Please send me your 32-page 
; illustrated book oF up-to-date 
window draping suggestions =< practical in- 
formation, for which T enclose 1 





























Plant Peonies Now! 


The Most Splendid Flower in Cultivation 


Our collection is one of the 
largest in the world. We 
guarantee our Peonies true 
to name. 

Can you imagine one hundred 
miles of Peony bloom in one 
field at one time? Our plant- 
ing comprises over 1000 varie- 
ties from which to make your 
selection. We are making 
you the following “Get Ac- 
quainted Offer’’ at very low 
prices. These are all splendid 
strong divisions — from 
three to five eyes. Every 
Peony in this collection is a 
gem. Try them. 

Old Garden Collection 

Should be planted by the entire nation—vigorous growth 
and lots of bloom. All one year old roots. 


Edulis Su ba, Mauve Pink $ .75 
Souvenir el’ Exposition Universelle, Violet Rose .75 
Rubra Superba, Crimson. .........scccccsccces 
Meissonier, Cherry Red. 

Madame de Verneville, White..............--- .75 


The entire collection for $3.00 postpaid 
Mother’s Collection 


the flawless, exquisite collection for the artistic taste. 


Albert Crousse, Shell Pink................... $1.00 
President Taft, ~ we rT Tt 





Ds onc oad as deeded > * he 1.00 
Demeeiewte Temes, We. .. oc cccesscvcticcese 1.00 
Couronne d’Or, Snow White. .............0006- 1.00 

The entire collection for $4.00 postpaid $5.00 


PEONIES FOR PLEASURE. A beautiful booklet de 
luxe. A great treat for every Peony admirer. Gives facts 
and helpful cultural directions. Send for copy now. 

The Good & Reese Compan 
Department 12 Springfield, Ohio 


EMNANTS OS: 





Beautiful assortment of 
Tricotines and Suitings at less t' 
yp ay rices. 5 newest colors. 


Sult or 
MONEY BACK iF NOT 6A rieriaD. 


Save money. Make ry own swat Poe ee FES 


save you up to $1. 
Textile Products 1 Bensee City, Me. 
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strands in needle. Floss and needle to 
embroider curtains will be supplied for 
45 cents; however, 60 cents will buy floss | 
sufficient for both the curtains and the 
luncheon set. 

Extra skeins of floss will be supplied 
for 5 cents, plus the postage, or 50 cents 
a dozen postage paid. 

At the bottom of page 58 is shown a 
charming buffet set (transfer pattern No. 
209) to match the five-piece luncheon set 
shown in the September issue of Better 
Homes andGardens. The pattern, which is 
30 cents, gives cutting outlines for the 
three pieces that make the set, as well as 
the embroidery motifs used thereon. 

The model illustrated is made on 
creamy linen, the edges hemstitched by 
machine and finished with dainty lace. 

The flowers are worked in several 
shades of pink and rose, using rambler 
rose, lazy daisy stitches and French 
knots. The centers may be black or yel- 
low, the petal flowers having black centers 
in every case and a tiny black stitch at 
the tip end of each petal. The dots are 
black, the leaves and stems green. Floss 
and needle to embroider, also dainty lace 
to finish will be supplied for 70 cents in 
addition to the cost of the pattern. The 
measurements of the set are as follows: 
101x18 inches for the large piece and 9 
inches diameter for small pieces. 


An Abundance of Vegetables 


Continued from page 10 


a two-foot layer of straw or manure is 
placed. 

The second group of vegetables re- 
quire a cool, dry atmosphere with a tem- 
perature about forty degrees for perfect 
keeping. Onions are the chief crop. They 
should be pulled early in the fall, placed 
in sun or under a roof to dry for a week 
and then placed in shallow boxes or 
slatted crates and stored where it is cool 
and dry. The presence of moisture, varia- 
tions in temperature or a warm, close 
atmosphere will cause early rotting. 

Another class of vegetables such as 
sweet potatoes, pumpkins, and squashes 
require a warm dry atmosphere with a 
temperature of about fifty to sixty de- 
grees. The vines of sweet potatoes are 
removed after frost, the tubers are dug 
with care, then the sound ones dried for 
a week in the sun or in a hot dry place, 
and then placed in shallow boxes or trays 
and laid in a warm, dry place. 

Only well-matured specimens of pump- 
kins and squashes should be selected for 
winter. These should be carefully han- 
dled and placed in a warm dry place. 
Upper parts of dry, warm cellars make 
good places to store pumpkins, sweet po- 
tatoes and squashes. 

Salsify or vegetable oyster and pars- 
nips may be allowed to remain all winter 
in the ground where planted, as freezing 
improves their quality. However, where 
some are wanted for winter use, it is much 
easier to dig in late fall and pile on surface 
of the ground, placing a small amount of 
dirt over the roots. When they are to be 
iised, they may be easily secured, while 
those in the ground will be frozen. 

Again may I repeat, “Almost any good 
grower can harvest a bountiful supply of 
vegetables during the summer but he who 
can take his neighbors into the cellar, 
attic and storeroom at Christmas or 
New Year and display a variety of vege- 
tables in their prime has earned the title 
of a real gardener.” 


October, 1925 


In anticipation of 
again placing be- 
fore our customers 
a collection of 
Darwin Tulips we 
have had a suffici- 
ent quantity grown 
so that we can 
offer 


50 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 
Finest Mixed, for $2.00 
Selected from fifteen named varieties 
Few_ spring flowering plants rival 
the Darwin Tulip for brilliance of 
bloom. Borne on strong stems often 
exceeding three feet. They are a won- 
derful addition to the flower garden. 
Plant eny time before ground becomes frozen 
Bloom from middie ef May te Decoration Day 


Mail this advertisement, or present at our 
store, with check, money order, cash or 
stamps and secure this exceptional collec- 
tion, sent _ oe to any oy in the U.S. 
east of the ane or points west and 
Canada add 25c 


Our 1925 Fall V4 hos sent on request 


Vamp § Valter 


30 and 32 Barclay St. New York 








ations. 
building. Get this book 


Send 
man $1.97, 
and return for 
A post card w' 
pr hee pa PLANS, 
1006 Lafayette Bidg, 


New 
Horne 


Shows 
Colonial, eves! ish, 
Spanish designs— 
Bungalows, Cot- 
Four-Family 
and a. oo " 
iow Hom a plan 
fio mes to be built os $2000 to 
$20,000. plan book that 
shows full illustrations of — 
her with floor plan arrangement and d gen eral 
Complete information on ning, and 
book before you build save money. 
Simply send your name 
few delive vo ng inf aed 
cents 
- yy ad, Ne dont it. Write today. 
VSend ma your now plan n book.” 
INCORPORATED 
Detroit, Mich. 


Plans 













No Money 


do. Just say, 








Easy! Quick! Safe! Cheap! 
“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING OUTFIT 
Bores wells by hand, 8to 16in.diam. 
up to 100 feet decp. (See picture.) 
Satisfied users in 48 States. U $ 
and British Gov’ts used thousands. 
MAKE BIG MONEY 
boring wells, post holes, etc., for 
others. ers. Fully guaranteed! Quick 

delivery! Write at once. 


THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO. 


Dep.— 106 W.3rd St. CINCINNATI,0, 











Wiha: PECANS | 


~ MADE EASY! 


Decorate your home and sa yomeae. Ser os 
orate houses of others ond gain asenay. rt 
This feared in spar PR brofession eas easi = 
.We or & 
__e weeks, at smal! cost. - 
os it ee al 

Dec rating 2 

$. Michigan Ave.,Chicago P——* 
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% Old Fashioned d Qui Its 


in which At 
rice 25 cents, may pe ordered 
Carlie Sexton 
654-25th St., Room 6, Des Moines, Ia. 
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Carpets of Flowers 


[X southern California, there are locali- 
ties, especially along the beaches, that 
are covered with a dense growth of 
nesembryanthemum that in its blooming 
season makes a veritable carpet of 
flowers. In the beach towns, it is often 
used for a lawn covering, thriving as it 
does on sand, requiring no care, no irri- 
gation, and standing any amount of 
trampling upon. 

The mesembryanthemum is a creeping 




















A species of mesembryanthemum is growing 
eath this agave plant 


moss-like plant and includes about three 
hundred varieties, most of them native 
to South Africa. They flourish on dry, 
i rocky or sandy soil and so find the Cali- 
i fornia beaches congenial localities. The 
H southern California climate, too, is simi- 
| lar to the tablelands of South Africa, 
having a short rainy season and a long, 
dry one. 

There are two or three species of mes- 
embryanthemum (flower of the midday) 
that grow wild, and one bearing a rosy- 
pink flower like a small daisy will cover 

cliff sides until they look like great pink 

f curtains had been hung from them—not a 

\ leaf can be seen. Another variety with 
thick, fleshy leaves and large, aster-like 
flowers of a yellowish-white, clothes the 
sand dunes along the beaches and keeps 
the sand from shifting. These two species 
ire much used for lawn coverings, tho the 
latter will not stand much trampling. 

A very begutiful mesembryanthemum 
that grows near sandy beaches is the ice- 
plant (M. erystallinum). It has reddish 
foliage covered with a frostiness that re- 
sembles particles of ice. It hugs the 
ground and has a pretty little blossom. 
Chis species is native to Greece and the 
Canary Islands, and in the latter the 
plant was once burned and the ashes sent 
to Spain to be used in the making of glass. 

Some species of these plants are 
srotesque in growth like the cacti tribe, 
and some bear an edible fruit. The fruit 
‘apsules are tightly closed in dry weather, 
but open after a rain and let the seeds 
*scape—but when the rain ceases, they 
‘lose again —Janet Gargan. 
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Srx-Room Housz No. 610 Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


This is one of the 104 attractive houses in our 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.”’ 


Quality Always Pays 


Because by paying a little more you get much more. 
Take the Face Brick house. You pay a little more 
at the start, but that little comes back to you many 
times over in savings in repairs and painting, in slow 
depreciation and high resale value, in lower insurance 
rates and fuel costs. And all the while you have the sat- 
isfaction of living in a beautiful, comfortable home. The 
facts are all given in an attractive, illustrated booklet, 
“The Story of Brick.” Send for your copy today. 


——- 


— <  e  | 


Booklets You Ought to Have: 


“The Story of Brick”’ is,as one reader two-story six-room houses selected from 
| says, “a liberal educationin home-build- 350designs submitted by architectsina na- 
ing.” It gives just the information the tion-wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. 
prospective builder wants. Sent free. “The Home Fires,” a most attractive 
| “Face Brick Bungalow and Small fireplace book, with many designs, gives 
| House Plans” in four booklets, show- full directions for fireplace construction. 
| ing respectively 3 to 4-room, 5-room, Sent for 25 cents. 

6-room, and 7 to 8-room houses, in all A New House for the Old,’ will tell 
| 104. Unusual and distinctive designs you all about restoring an old house with 
| combined with convenient interiors. a beautiful, permanent overcoat of Face 
Any one booklet, 25 cents. The entire Brick. Sent free. 

' set, one dollar. Address, American Face Brick Associa- 
“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty tion,1746 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 
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New Way to Make 7 
Moncy at Hom 


fe] Men and women all over the country are turn- # 
sP rity ing sparc hours into dollars by decorating Art ‘3 
REQUIRED 
















Novelties at home. They have found the way to 
eee in — ——— work ous member- 
ship in e natio organization known as 
Fireside Industries. 

Each member is taught the work through a 
wonderfully simple and fascinating course of in- 
struction by mail. Complete outfit given to each 
member without extra cost. 

opportuni bers t. iresi ustries 
ince hee on at once forthe FREE, Riba excises 
w Vv 
of Satistaction. Yust write at ence enclosing 8 cont ctume. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 8910 ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 








‘Extre Dollars for You ries | 


Would you like a few extra dollars? Better Homes and 
Gardens will be glad to give you this extra money in return 
for a little of your spare time in looking after new and re- 
| newal subscriptions in your locality. The present rates 
makes it a very attractive proposition. The harvest time 
for subscriptions is just starting. No experience or invest- 
ment necessary. rop a post card to Better Homes and 




















Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, for all the details. 
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This Book FREE 


Plant roses this Fall—use well 
ripened Star Roses, follow plantin 
instructions we send, hill earth aroun 
the stems right after planting, then 
you are sure of success. 


Fall planting gives your roses time 
to get settled in their new homes, the 
roots get a firm hold and the plants 
start slowly and naturally when 
spring comes. 


This assures them better vigor for 
withstanding summer droughts. 


Our new FREE fall book makes 
selection especially safe. Only the 
time-tried hardy varieties are listed. 
And, besides that, we guarantee 
“Star” roses to grow—that’s how 
sure we are! 


Write today. Get your free book. 
Plant roses this fall, and be ahead 
with your work for next spring! 


THE CONARD~PYLE CO. 
% Formerly Conard &:Jones Co. 
STAR ROSE GROWERS Box 74, WesT Grove, Pa. 











BULBS 


For Fall Plantin 













5 fine large roots, 8 different varieties - - $2.00 
10 mixture, - - - - - 1.00 
10 y © - - - 1.00 
12 native meadow lily,fine - 1.00 

6 Tiger Lily, very hardy, - 1.00 

2 white trumpet Lily , - 100 

6 Easter lily, - - - - 1,00 

6 Lilies, Japanese Easter Lily, - 100 
10 colore—biue, pink, white, and purple. 100 
25 Mixture 7 7 1,00 
25 fine mixture, - - - - - 1-00 
25 Extra fine mixture for bedding or forcing, - 1.00 
25 In fine mixture, - - - - 1.00 
25 n mixture, - 1.00 
50 . - 1.00 
25 © ° ° ° - 1.00 
10 mized - ° - 1.00 


Send cash, morey order or check with your order. 
We do not send C. O. D., and if you want ship- 
ment sent parcel pos 
25 bulbs will weigh about t pounds, the peonies 
about twelve pounds for 8 roots, they are extra large. 

If your order amounts to $5.00 we will give you 
your choice of 25 Bulbs Narcissus, Mrs. s 
or 1 extra Peony, American Beauty. 

Our large, comaiete bargain list and descriptive 
catalog sent free. Write for it! 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS, 
R. F. D. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 











GLADIOLI and DAHLIAS 


Our 1926 Blue Book will soon be ready. Itin- 
cludes fifty new novelties in gladioli, several 
hundred of the best standard varieties in 
gladioli and dahlias, andthe finest ofourown 
creations. Reserve your free copy now. 

Carl Salbach, Grower 


and Originator of New Varieties 
300 Creston Road Berkeley, California 














DUTCH BULBS 
FOR NEXT SPRING’S FLOWERS 
Write for catalogue 
Joseph F. Donnelly, 129 S. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 
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**To see a world in a grain of sand, 
po ee hold infinity in the palm of your hand. 


ECENTLY I stood at the corner of 
42nd and Broadway, New York 
City, and watched the stream of 

life go by. I always like to spend an 
hour or two doing this in every city I 
visit. Millions of girls, like great swarms 
of flies, rushing from one color effect to 
another! One wears red and they all 
tussle with might and main to wear red— 
then another wears yellow aud they all 
rush in that direction. It’s bobbed hair 
or long hair, red lips or none, garters or 
rolled hose, and soon. A swarm of nerv- 
ous larvae passing rapidly from one 
fevered impulse to another, but, unlike 
the flies, getting nowhere—completing no 
stage of existence. 

The New York formula seems to be: 
Rush them in, shake them up, bore them, 
pump impure air into them, jam them, 
take their money, vomit them up again 
in a few hours. Squirrels going ’round 
and ’round. Few even have holes they can 
call their own! Oh, New York, what 
matters all your magnificent wealth? 
Only one out of every eight of your 
families own the key to their front doors! 


HAVE had some wonderful gladiolus 

in my garden this summer. Not @ 
great many, but some of Kunderd’s and 
Burbank’s best. I thought I knew some- 
thing of what to expect from the gladiolus 
but the wonderful combinations of 
colors in some of these “glads” fairly 
takes away the breath. Whoso has 
looked into the throat of one of these 
“glads,”’ has stood on tip-toe, as it were, 
and almost caught a fleeting glimpse of 
the Divine Hand that fashions all. I do 
not know where more of beauty can be 
found—more wealth of color—than in 
the gladiolus. It belongs in any garden, 
and I hope you, too, know the thrill that 
it brings. 


T= is, indeed, a beautiful world! I 
fancy that we are near Paradise, if we 
but enter into partnership with the sun, 
and rain, and soil. The thought has 
lately come to me that Beauty is the 
central purpose of all Creation—else it 
would not be the one fundamental appeal 
that all Nature uses. The whole colorful 
panorama of the flowers is gotten up for 
just one purpose—to attract the insects 
and the bees. Witness how we are at- 
tracted by the beauty of a landscape, by 
the beauty of face or form. Witness 
Nature’s feverish anxiety to hide her 
scars. See how the battlefield is covered 
with her protecting mantle of green al- 
most overnight; see how the healing 
balm of her green cloak runs after the 
forest fire and soothes the blighted and 
crackled landscape! Even the gravel 
pit—that stark, sunken cheek in the face 
of Nature—fills with water and becomes 
a sparkling dimple, a pool that gleams 
with beauty! We have all been offered 
our Garden of Eden; it was intended that 


—William Blake 


we should be in partnership, too, in this 
divine scheme and come at last to live 
beautiful lives. Unless this be true, then 
everything is purposeless—all is just a 
gigantic hoax! 


SOMETIMES wonder if we are not. 

the most poverty-stricken generation 
this nation has produced. Poverty- 
stricken in the large sense. We have 
better houses, greater convenience in 
them, and, on the whole, finer gardens 
because we have a greater choice in the 
beautiful flowers and shrubs that we can 
put in them—and a better appreciation 
of the art of landscaping. But with all 
these advantages in house and surround- 
ings—all the greater freedom of action 
which a more equal distribution of wealth 
gives us—we seem to be at sea, to be un- 
able to use these advantages to the best 
end. Houses must be lived in, gardens 
must be used, if they are to be worth- 
while. The glory of the old home, the 
home of a generation or two ago, was in 
the fact that there the family lived; that 
hours and days and weeks were spent 
in the gardens. It was the seat, the 
citadel, of the whole family life. To 
simply have more and not use it, is not 
progress! 


FRIEND of mine, a great advertising 
counselor living in New York, said 
recently: “I used to think it was an evi- 
dence of weakness, something a man had 
no business to do, to express sentiment 
for home or garden. I used to keep mine 
to myself, but, somehow, it seems to me 
that that is wrong. I know of no dearer 
ideal that man can have than love for 
home and everything that goes into it. 
I am proud now to speak publicly when- 
ever possible, and I have observed that 
the one common bond which busy men 
have, no matter what business they may 
be engaged in, is this same sentiment for 
the home nest. It is one of the most re- 
—" commonplace experiences in 
e! 


\\/ HEN we walk in our gardens, just 

when we think they should be 
“made,” and it is time to enjoy them and 
we see some of the asters going down un- 
der the attack of root aphis or wilt; find 
some of our best lilacs withering under 
the attacks of borers; discover that our 
spraying has not kept the slugs from 
ruining a choice rose just in bud—any and 
all of the myriad of tragedies which over- 
takes the gardener from day to day—we 
may be tempted to scotch the whole 
business and wonder “‘if it pays?” Ah, 
but we are just face to face with life! 
Eternal struggle, persistent effort, sleep- 
less vigilance—yes, all these are required 
even to exist from one day to the next— 
but the reward is there for every worker, 
and it comes in many ways, sometimes in 
ways we do not understand at the time. 
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We are given to magnify the defeats, to ; 


see the few losses and to overlook the 
lavish hand with which Nature pays— 
when she does pay’ 


ONE day early in July—it was along in 
the evening—I watched the bluebird 
that lives in my tiny backyard garden as 
she went about the business of teaching 
a husky member of the brood to fly. This 
youngster of the bluebird tribe was almost 
fully feathered, fat and plump, even 
bigger than the parent bird. First, 
Mother Bluebird pushed him out of the 
nest. He fluttered clumsily down into a 
lilac bush screaming excitedly. The 
mother watched him awhile until he had 
rested, then flew down and made it so 
hot for him with wing and beak that he 
beat a hasty retreat and in his fright 
actually took to the air and landed on 


a telephone wire where he went thru wild | 


gesticulations to maintain his balance. 
But the mother bird was right after him 
in an instant and knocked him off the 
wire. He fluttered to the side of the 
house where he grasped the stucco and 
hung on for dear life. But he wasn’t al- 
lowed to remain there very long. Soon he 
had been forced to the roof of the neigh- 
boring bungalow, where she fought him 
to the edge, allowed him to rest awhile, 
then coldly knocked him off. He fluttered 
lamely towards the ground, but she was 
right after him and in a mighty effort to 
escape her fury, he took wing and man- 
aged to land on top of a nearby telephone 
pole. Soon they disappeared on the other 
street. 

That Mother Bluebird had a mother’s 
instinct as great as that of any mother, no 
doubt. It was hard for her to steel her- 
self against the cries of her young; hard for 
her to push him off the top of a house; 
hard for her to drive him out of the home 
nest in such apparent ruthless fashion. 
But for all her love, she was too wise, 
too kind, to blind herself to the one way 
to teach that youngster how to fly, how to 
protect himself. And in forcing him out 
then, she was not cruel or heartless—she 
was showing the really great quality of 
her mother love! She was teaching her 
fledgling self-reliance! 


EVER have our waterlilies been 
lovelier than this season. I’ve found 
a way to add bonemeal to them during 
the growing season without scattering it 
on the surface of the water, and thereby 
clouding up the pool. I take a handful 
of it, submerge my hand in the water for 
a short time until it becomes soaked thru, 
then open the hand and the pellet of 
bonemeal will sink down to the lily roots. 
Then you can work it into the soil with 
your fingers. This does not cloud the 
water of the pool and gets the fertilizer 
to the roots quickly and easily. 


EEP a record of your garden, if you 

would know the real value of it. List 
everything you have, with the scientific 
and common names, the name and ad- 
dress of the originator, the date of intro- 
duction, the rating of the specimen if it 
has any, color, season of blooming, loca- 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


Fight this Wolf with is 
RADIATOR WARMTH! —— ~ 


His NAME is Winter. His 
howl is the biting north 
wind. He lurks at doors 
and windows; he preys up- 
on childhood and old age. 
Is your home protected 


from his fury? 
It can be. 


Radiator warmth is the 
wolf’s one unconquerable 
foe, and there is still time to 
install American Radiators 
and an IDEAL Boiler in your 
home before real cold 
weather comes. 
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Go now to the nearest 
Heating and Plumbing 
store and let them give you 
an estimate for your home, 
which costs nothing. The 
dealer will gladly explain 
our Easy Payment Plan 
which lets you pay for your 
warmth while you are en- 
joying it. 

Get the facts now, before 
the Wolf of Winter comes. 
Protect your home with 
Radiator Warmth. Then, 
when he howls, let him 
howl! 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Dept 68, 1807 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Sales Offices in all principal cities 


IDEAL BOILERS AND AMERICAN RADIATORS FOR EVERY HEATING NEED 








Ornamentals, Vines, Shrubs, Roses, 
Berries, Certified Fruit Trees, etc., 
selected from the choicest stock grown in our 400 
acre nurseries. Direct to you at growers’ prices. 
Hardy, fresh dug, healthy, true to name—Write for 
free fall catalog and plant now. 

We prepay transportation charges. 
Maloney Bros. N -Inc., 16 Main St., Dansville, N.Y. 

Established over 40 years. 


See catalog. 
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Send for our list of peonies, iris and phiox. 
H. J. CHAMPION & SON 































Siares, Sowering bewwt HYACINTH BULBS 
45c prepaid. ARWIN TULIPS—6 varieties, 5c 
each, 10 for 45c Postpaid. Plant your bulbs 
NOW, Forget them till spring, when they will 
bloom beautifully. 


Send for new FREE Fall Bulb Catalog. 
Full of wonderful bargains and planting in- 
formation. Send for it today. 


SONDEREGGER 
& SEED HOUSE 


106 Court Street, Beatrice, Nebr. 


TANT TULI 














































tion in the garden, date planted, and any Perry, - = Lake Co., O. land, these Giant Darwins are the 
other history applying to it. This valu- ey oe 
able history will soon become priceless Fiscal eA cee 
to you, and thru it you will i 0) Double Red. white and pink ral solors ard ping the finest 
tremendously increase your Peon Ce en ee ee Uebia teoported wtock.. Bon't 
knowledge of garden flowers (OBA ... | | This collection worth $26.00. Now is the time to plant. cor. Send today—-Wv's treel 
and shrubs. ; * | | BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS, R3, Kansas City, Mo. san SELL RCO. 
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This FREE book 


makes home decora- 
tion easy. It shows 
the most complete 
assortment of artists’ 








chinain thiscountry; 
many new designsfor 
ereremens shades 
} and lamps; tells how 
| to paint china with- 
=] out firing, with Prof. 
j Hibbard’s new and origi- 
nal Oriental Lacquers; 
describes Lustrcraft wax- 
work; ex plains Gesso 
lychrome, and many absolutely new and 
‘different’’ ideas in handicraft decoration. To 
complete our service, we have three illustrated 
instruction books, the best yet, but only 25c each. 
“How to Do Parchment Shades” 

**China Painting Without Firing—and Lustreraft” 
**When and How to Use Oriental Lacquers” 
These three books tell about all there is to Lage on 

these subjects. They're profusely illustrated. 
one can follow their instructions without eden 
experience or training. We make things easy and en- 
able you to 
have these 
beautiful dec- 
Wy Orations at 
ever so much 
less than 
stores charge. 
The Yearbook 
is FREE-the 
32-page in- 
struction 
- are 25c 


e: 

2 Write today and enclose 50c 

S pecial Off er ! for the complete 80-page 
Yearbook and the three instruction books—you thus 
get oneinstruction book absolutely free! Send today!! 


Thayer & Chandler, Dept. 13,913 Van Buren St., Chicago 





— -* Yearbook 
—80 Pages, FREE 

















* * 
Peonies and Iris—Bargains 
1 Peony Festivia Maxima, white, 75c, 1 Peony Floral 
T easure, pink, 75c: 1 Peony Victor Hugo, red, 
75c. All for $2.00. 1 doz. choice Iris, each named, 
$1.25. Peonies and Iris together $3.00. All prepaid. 





THE GRINNELL NURSERY, GRINNELL, IA 








All our advertisements are guaranteed 





Better Homes and Gardens 


The Perfect Workshop For the 
Housewife 
Continued from page 20 


| of the house equipment; it goes along with 


it for the purchase price. As we look at 
these things, keep in mind how success- 
fully the electric switch has been made a 
substitute for the maid that once graced 
our kitchens and broke our china. 

You will notice next to that built-in 
kitchen cabinet is a workboard over which 
are ample cupboards and closets. There 
is an electric mixer used for bread-making 
or stirring anything and working the ice 
cream freezer that stands next to it. In 
fact, as you see, everything needed for 
this equipment is provided. On the ceil- 
ing over it, as in four other parts of the 
kitchen, is a light shaded with an opal 
shade. There is light wherever light is 
needed. 

That switch next to the cabinet is a 
signal, both working the cellar lights and 
showing when they are on. When it is 
red, you have forgotten to turn them out. 
And over the gas range, you see, they have 
put an electric fan. On hot summer days, 
you have no idea how much this helps to 
keep the kitchen cool and free from cook- 
ing odors. 

The sink has received special attention. 
It is thirty-six inches high. And, altho 
the builder takes great pride in this, he 
should be reminded that for many years 
he built little low, back-breaking affairs 
and would probably still be building them 
if it were not for the women who rose up 
in their might and demanded civilized 
sinks. That built-in electric dish washer, 
flush with the sink and made a part of it, 
is a joy. It has taken the work out of 


dish-washing and made it an incidental | 


pleasure. Turn on the switch and the 
dishes are washed and dried. Leave them 
there, if you like, and for the next meal 
they will be waiting fresh and clean with- 
out having been touched. 

Then the little breakfast nook! What a 
joy that is to look at and to use. And the 
electric refrigerator next to it, that works 
automatically day and night, winter and 


summer, keeping food at the proper tem- | 


perature and making the little ice cubes 
that are so useful and attractive. 

Next to it is the incinerator, another 
labor-saving device worth its weight in 
gold; and next to that a small door which 
opens to the outside. Here on a built-in 
shelf the tradesmen can leave their orders 
without trailing into the kitchen or even 
knocking on the door. 

But we must hurry on. There is much 
more to see. Two steps down from the 
kitchen is the laundry on the ground 
level. The electric washing machine and 
electric ironer go with the house as part 
of its equipment. And the floor is not 
concrete. It is a special composition much 
more comfortable to walk on than con- 
crete but as durable. You can turn a hose 
loose in this laundry and all the water 
will go down that drain under the tubs. 

Let’s go into the cellar. It’s worth 
seeing; and as you know most builders 
are just as well pleased when they omit 
the cellar. Down here is the electric refrig- 
erating machinery for the refrigerator. It 
takes up little room and operates almost 
noiselessly. And that furnace, unlike 
those in many, in fact most, speculative 
houses, is guaran to keep every room 
in the house at 75 degrees when the tem- 
perature outside is zero. It will do it auto- 
matically on surprisingly little fuel. There 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


On the Beach and Boardwalk. In very center of things 


Indeed, it’s a pleasure to visit these two 
delightful hotels. They welcome you to 
Atlantic City with the hospitality and 
friendly atmosphere of home. 

oA P L 

Raa: tegen Gee 


casting from WPG. Illustrated 
folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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SPARE TIME AGENTS: —— 
WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY | We Can 
Menand womenwant-] Use Your 
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Dept.134-K, 1195. 

















INTERIOR 


DECORATION 
AT HOME 


A delightfully arranged course for either profes- 





sional or cultural use. No vious training 
required. Unlimited opportunities in o fascin- 
ating profession. Ful instruction in color har- 
mony, period furniture, and in all principles of 
decoration. Course conducted by foremost 
a Start at ae Send for Booklet R10. 
e NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR ORECORATION 
441 MadisonAve. New York 
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js nothing mysterious about it; mereiy a 
good furnace, large enough to do the work 
expected of it and installed properly. In 
the furnace is an electric fan which in- 
sures proper draft even in milder weather 
when the fire is running low. 

In the bedrooms on the second floor, 
there are just one or two things that you 
should see. If unexpected guests tax the 
resources of the house to capacity, it is not 
so serious a matter as in the average home. 
In the main bedroom, behind that panel. 
js a full-sized metal bed which swings out 
into the room for emergency use. And in 
the recess from which the bed swings is a 
cedar-lined closet. 

Not only is this “perfect house” filled 
with the many conveniences which we 
have seen, but, as you will have noticed, 
the woodwork is good. The floors are red 
oak and the carpentry thruout is much 
better than in the average speculative 
house. This is important, for so many 
builders these days use the little con- 
venience tricks as a snare to tempt you 
to buy a poorly built house. 

Perhaps, too, in the creation of this 
“perfect house’’the builder and architect 
have received too much credit. It is 
really not their work. Maybe, if left to 
their own devices, they would still be 
building those atrocities of a few years 
ago. But maids have gone—probably to 
stay—and thinking women have come to 
demand a proper place in which to work, 
now that they must do the work. 


Planning Sunday Meals 
Continued from page 26 


Form in the shape of a loaf and pour over 
it the boiling water. Bake in a slow oven, 
250 degrees, in all about one and one-half 
hours. Baste frequently. 
Cooky Sandwiches 

Put cookies together in sandwich form, 

using any favorite fruit jam as the filling. 
Hard Sauce 
4 cupful of butter ¥ teaspoonful of lemon 
l cupful of brown sugar extract 
24 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, 
and stir in the flavoring. Serve on warm 
apple pie. 

Creamed Cheese 
144 cupfuls of cheese, 1% teaspoonful of mus- 
sliced tard 

2 eggs 2 cupfuls of milk, sealded 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

4 teaspoonful of salt Few grains of paprika 

\4 teaspoonful of pepper 

Mix the ingredients in the order listed, 
placing them in the top of a double boiler 
if convenient. Add the milk and stir until 
thick and smooth. Serve on toast or 
crackers. This cheese dish can be made at 
the table in an electric table stove or in a 
chafing dish. 


Scrambled Eggs ’ 

2 tablespoonfuls of but- 4 tablespoonfuls of milk 
ter 1 teaspoonful of salt 
lonion, chopped \% teaspoonful of pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of 1% pimento, chopped 

green pepper 6 eggs 


Cook all except the eggs together until 
tender. Stir in the eggs, stir while cook- 
ing and serve piping hot. This is a French 
recipe. 

; Mock Chicken for Sandwiches 

Boil three pounds neck of beef in salted 
water until it falls apart, keeping enough 
water on to make a rich gravy. Put meat 
while hot as can be handled thru the food 
che /pper; season with salt and pepper. Mix 
well with the gravy and place in an oblong 
or square mold, weight down and let 
stand overnight in cool place. Slice for 


sandwich filling, 
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The greatest 
advance of the ‘ 
age in range : 
making, a feat- 
ure to be found 
only in Summit 
coal burning and 
combination coal 
and gas ranges. 





‘ The Summit 
Syphon Flue 


E Lhe amare Seshon Flue # 


Makes Perfect Baking 
a Certainty / 


Summit Ranges equipped with the patented Summit Syphon Flue take 
all the worry and uncertainty out of baking. The Syphon Flue not 
-_ draws more heat into the oven, but it draws the heat in quickly , 
and keeps it in constant circulation, thus insuring an evenly heated 
oven for perfect baking. There is never the annoyance of an oven hot 
at bottom and cold at top—or vice versa. No other range will satisfy 
you once you have seen aSummit Syphon , 
{ange in operation. e 
A postal card will bring you these 
recipes and full information about 


Summit ranges equipped with the 
patented Summit Syphon Flue. 


THE SUMMIT 
FOUNDRY CO 


GENEVA, N.Y. 


> \ 
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Get Home Furnishings 
This Popular Way gaa 


(CHOOSE from our big new Fall Catalog all the lovely 
things you desire—then pay while you enjoy their 

use. On our famous Better Homes Plan you can 
take a year and a half to pay—down payment (Za. 
as little as $3. Furniture, Rugs, Curtains, 
Blankets, Lamps, China, Silverware 
can be yours. Also Pianos, Pho- 
nographs, Radios. Send 4 

coupon for this new “ 
catalog TO-DAY. 
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8 Gentlemen: Please send me at once your new Fall 
Catalog No. 213, with all details of your Better Homes 
-Payment Plan. 10 
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LET ME 
SAVE YOU 








 rmrrraN i = 
you in 8a) s 

Cash or Easy Terms— = Up 
30 Days FREE Trial e 


Greatest SALE in our 25 years is on! 
New book tells you all about my easy 
terme, 00 low a0 $3.00 monthiy. Hex. 


my 30 day 
test. 24 hour ship- 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 














ments. 
Money the ng 
ever written. Kalamazoo FREE fur- 


entirely any difficulties of installation. 











why not you? 
The Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
81 Rochester Ave. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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Trade Mark iB iu-tena to You” 
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Frequently you have a 
Sew dainty bits of ap- 
parel that you want 
to wash out quickl 
our own, or possibdiy 
aby’s. Surely you 
have already found the 
need of a Bluebird In- 
door Clothes Line Reet. 





Handy Indoor Clothes Line 
The Bluebird Reel, with its 30 feet of 
clothes line, is a household necessity. 


Strong, durable and compact. Handy 
anywhere. A delightful gift. Obtain- 
able at all leading hardware, furniture 
and department stores, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of 50c and your deal- 
er’s name and address. 
Fulton, Ill. 


Patent Novelty Co. Dept. 17 





THE RALEIGH RECIPE BOOK 
250 tested and signed Price $1 .00 


Southern Recipes 


Address THE RALEIGH RECIPE BOOK’ 


330 Hillsboro St. - - - 


IMPORTED TABLE LINEN SETS 


Pure Crash Linen, colored borders, 50 in. cloth and 6 nap- 
kins $2.98; All White Damask Pure Linen, hemstitched, 
56 in. cloth, and 6 napkins $3.98. Ideal Gift. Order 
now. Pay postman on arrival plus few pennies postage. 
IMPORT LINEN CO., 101 West 42nd St., New York 


DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done Best re- 
ults assured. Our Gloss 


Raleigh, N. C. 








8 Our Gloss Prints never 
fade. Write for price list and samples. 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 50-B, Sleepy Eye Minn 








| brown in a quick oven. 
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Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens’ readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every g 


unpublis! recipes. 
Apple Salad 
2 teaspoonfuls of gran- 1 cupful of tart apples, 


ulated gelatine 


diced 
1 teaspoonful of lemon 1 cupful of celery, chopped 


juice % cupful of pineapple, 
1 cupful of cold water chop 
1% cupfuls of boiling % cupful of nutmeats 
water 1% cupful of sugar 


Soak the gelatine in cold water for five 
minutes, then add lemon juice, boiling 
water and sugar. When this begins to 
set, add apples, pineapple, celery and nut- 
meats. Pour into a flat pan and let stand 
until firm. Cut into two-inch squares and 
serve on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. 
This may be made a long while before 
serving since the apples do not turn 
dark.—Mrs. O. W., Illinois. 


How to Save Cabbage When It Bursts 

Cut the cabbage very fine. Mix salt 
with it to suit taste. Put two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar with it for every gallon. Pack 
in glass jars as tightly as possible. Put 
rings on jars and lay lids on, but do not 
turn them down. Leave the jars for three 
days, then seal tightly and put away. 
Some juice may seep out but that does 
not matter. This makes good sauer kraut 
with only half the work needed to make it 
the old way.—Miss P. H., Ohio. 


Baked Spaghetti With Cheese 

14 pound of spaghetti 2 cupfuls of medium thick 

%{ pound of hone white sauce 

1% bottle of catsup Salt, paprika, crumbs 

Boil spaghetti until tender. Drain. 
Add white sauce and cheese and stir 
until the cheese melts. Add salt and a 
dash of paprika and the catsup. Put in a 
baking dish. Cover with fine bread 
crumbs and bake until brown.—Mrs. J. 
P., Indiana. 

Ham Flakes 

Roll rich pastry dough until paper thin 
and cut with a small biscuit cutter. 
Spread one round with potted ham, top 
with another round and bake until a light 
Serve hot.— 
B. K., Oklahoma. 


Steamed Salmon Loaf 


1 can of salmon, shredded 
1 cupful of cracker crumbs 
1 beaten egg 


Mix together with cold water. Add 
salt and pepper to taste. Fill one pound 
baking powder cans with the mixture 
and steam in a tightly covered kettle 
forty minutes.—J. A., Pennsylvania. 


Orange Cream Pie 
1 tablespoonful of grated 


2 eggs 
% cupful of s lemon rin 
3 tabi mtd of 3 tablespoonfuls of orange 
cornstarch juice 
\% teaspoonful of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of lemon 
1 tablespoonful of juice 
gra’ orange rind 2 cupfuls of milk 


Grate the orange and lemon rind and 
let stand in the juice while combining the 
other parts. Mix the sugar with the corn- 
starch, adding part of the milk. Scald 
the rest of the milk and add to the mix- 
ture. Cook slowly for about five minutes 
stirring constantly. Remove from the 
fire and add the beaten egg yolks and 


cook in our family. 
e will 


in your favorite 
pay for every one used. 


salt. Mix well. Cook one minute longer. 
Add strained fruit juice and allow to be- 
come lukewarm. Fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites and place in the oven until 
the filling is set or about a half-hour. Use 
any good pie crust.—Mrs. L. H., Cali- 
fornia. 


Mexican Eggs 


1 pint of canned toma- 6 small green hot pep- 
toes pers, or 

1 small onion \4 teaspoonful of cayenne 

1 clove of garlic 1 tablespoonful of short- 

1 teaspoonful of salt ening 

1 cupful of water 8 eggs 


Put in a saucepan the tomatoes, salt, 
shortening, and water. Add the onion, 
garlic and pepper, finely chopped. Cook 
until thick and the water has evaporated. 
Beat the eggs slightly with a fork, add to 
the mixture and cook like scrambled eggs. 
This recipe serves six people.—Mrs. F. G., 
Texas. 


Fresh Tongue 


Boil a nice fresh beef tongue in water 
sufficient to cover for two hours. Add two 
teaspoonfuls of salt before removing 
from the fire. Carefully remove the skin, 
and place the tongue in a casserole or large 
baking dish with a cover. Put over it a 
quart of the water in which it was boiled. 
Add one onion, one carrot, one tomato, a 
stalk of celery, one potato, one table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, one sweet 
pepper. Bake for two hours. Remove the 
tongue to a hot platter, thicken the gravy 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour mixed 
to a smooth paste. Add one teaspoonful 
of kitchen bouquet. Pour gravy over the 
tongue. Garnish with parsley and serve. 
This will serve eight people and is very 
attractive and satisfying. The water in 
which the tongue was boiled, if not all 
used in baking, makes delicious bouillon. 
—A. C. F., Maryland. 


Cheese Butter 


2 tablespoonfuls of flour 4 pound of cream cheese 
2 1 small bottle of stuffed 


eggs 
1 cupful of sweet milk olives 
Small piece of butter 


Grate or cut cheese very fine and add 
flour. Beat the eggs and add milk to 
them. Stir two mixtures together, and 
cook in a double boiler until thick, being 
careful not to let it curdle. After remov- 
ing from the fire, add butter and salt to 
taste. Beat thoroly and add sliced or 
chopped stuffed olives. Two tablespoon- 
fuls of Worcestershire sauce may 
added if desired. Serve on toast or salt 
wafers.—Mrs. J. L. J., Tennessee. 


Whole-Wheat Cream Cake 


1 cupful of sugar 1% cupfuls of whole 
\% cupful of butter flour 
3 cupful of sweet milk 214 teaspoonfuls of bak- 


wde 
Vanilla 


1 oupful of chopped wal 
nuts 
Mix all ingredients, adding egus ant 
walnuts last. Bake in two layers 1 4 
moderate oven (300 degrees), and put 
together with whipped cream.—Mss. C 
A. B., Washington. 
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Why pay extra money for 
| a water supply system too 
large for your needs or suf- 
fer water shortage from a 
system too small? 


KEWANEE KEWANEE 


Water Supply Systems No. 110 


are engineered to fit your « 
exact needs Bungalow 


” 
The Kewanee line of over 200 Model 

different *‘Super-Butit’’ models 
| of private systems for water Now $140 
| supply, electric light and sew- 
| age disposal—and our quarter s 
| century of private utilities ex- Write for 
| perience since we originated Cescriptive 
| pressure water supply for resi- circular 


| dences together enable us to 
figure and fit your ezact needs. 
KEWANEE will save you 
| dollars and trouble. Put your 
problem up to KEWANEE. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
456 S. Franklin Street, KEWANEE, ILL. 


@kewance® 























What are your Sewa¢e 
Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists suggest just the ideal sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


SamEquip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8. 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in use. 
No failures, Fully guaranteed. Easily installed. 


Before You Order 


Any System 
write for San Equip folders and free plan 
sheets. Give us the brief details 
of your problems and we wil) do 
the rest. No igation on your 





















wm, Dart. — , : 
. Chemica 013 hon — 
Syracuse, N,V 


Campbell’s “RAPID” ELECTRIC 
Fireless Cooker Range 


Exactly what you've been waiting 
for—the Automatic Rapid Elec- 
tric Fireless fanse has double 

ing, 17-in. oven 















ing. Works off home lighting circuit. 

SPECIAL 

SPECIAL 20 DAY TRIAL OFFER 

amaze you. Acard wil do” ree wil 

William Campbell 1 | 
_— Co., 1011 Unien Av. a 





Hang Pictures the Easy 
and Artistic Way 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 
For Heavy Pictures 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Secure Safety 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
NOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Solid Mahogany Sewing Cabinet 
Beautiful antique design cabinet 
needed in every home, 25” high. 
Solidly built with sliding tray. At 
factory price. Money back if not 
satisfactory. Free book of other 
antique patterns. Write today. 
HOME CRAFT CO., 
688N.ClintonAve.,Rochester,N. Y. 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


Escalloped Chicken 
Boil until tender one fowl. Remove 
bones and boil liquid down until one pint 
or less remains. Add one onion if liked, 
one cupful of thin cream or rich milk and 
thicken. Season to taste. Put a layer of 
chicken in casserole, then a layer of 
cracker crumbs, dots of butter and a few 
sprigs of parsley, and repeat until the 
dish is full. Pour over it the liquid and 
bake until brown.—Mrs. 8S. J. C., Maine. 
Boiled Raisin Cake 
1 cupful of white sugar 1 teaspoonful of soda 


1 cupful of shortening 1 cupful of seedless 


1% eggs (save 1 white raisins 


or icing) 1 teaspoonful of ground 
2 cupfuls of flour cloves 
1 teaspoonful of baking 1% cupful of nuts 
powder Orange peel if desired 


Salt 

Boil for twenty minutes the cupful of 
seedless raisins in two cupfuls of water. 
There should be one cupful of juice when 
done; if not, add enough water to make it. 
Mix as for any cake, using the raisin 
juice in which the soda has been dis- 
solved, for liquid. Add the cooked 
raisins just before baking, in a moderate 
oven (300 degrees). This is delicious as 
a cake, but it also makes a good pudding 
with hard sauce on it.—Mrs. O. F. G., 
Iowa. 

Apple and Corn Muffins 


2 cupfuls of cornmeal 2 teaspoonfuls of baking 
1 cupful of white flour powder 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 114 cupfuls of sweet milk 
\% teaspoonful of salt 2 well-beaten eggs 

1 cupful of chopped sweeet apples 


Sift together cornmeal, flour, sugar, 
salt, and baking powder. Add milk, eggs 
and apples. Bake in muffin pans in a hot 
oven.—R. E. T., Ohio. 

Swedish Coffee Cake 


114 cupfuls of flour Pinch of salt 
1 cupful of sugar 1 egg 
2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 2 tablespoonfuls of 
ing powder melted butter 
Sugar and cinnamon 


Sift flour, sugar, baking powder and 
salt together. Put unbeaten egg in a cup 
and fill up with milk. Add to dry in- 
gredients and beat three minutes. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 
Put mixture in a dripping pan with melted 
butter on top, sprinkle with sugar and 
cinnamon and bake in a fairly hot oven 
(350 degrees). This is delicious served 
with coffee for breakfast or it may be used 
with whipped cream for dessert.—R. F. 
H., Minnesota. 

Coffee Souffle 

1% cupfuls of black 3 eggs 


coffee : 14 teaspoonful of vanilla 
¥% cupful of milk 1 tablespoonful of gran- 
34 cupful of sugar ulated gelatine 


4 teaspoonful of salt 

Mix coffee, milk, half the sugar and 
soaked gelatine together. Heat in double 
boiler. Beat the yolks of eggs, add the re- 
maining sugar and salt, and pour into the 
heated mixture. Cook until thick like 
cream, or about three minutes. It will 
curdle if cooked too long. Remove from 
stove and add the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs and the vanilla. Mold, chill, and 
serve with cream. Will serve eight 
people.—Mrs. J. H. H., California. 

Eclair Shells 


14 cupful of butter Pinch of salt 
l cupful of boiling water 3 eggs 
1 cupful of flour 


Add the butter to the water and heat 
to the boiling point. Add the flour all at 
one time and stir vigorously until the 
mixture forms a ball that leaves the side 
of the pan. Remove from the stove and 
add the eggs, one at a time, beating well 
after each addition. Drop on a greased 
baking sheet in long finger shapes and 
bake in a moderate oven (300 degrees). 
This recipe makes ten shells.—Mrs. H. 
B., Michigan. 
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Extra help! Extra 
cleanliness! Extra 
saving in washing 
clothes with 
Fels-Naptha Soap! 
Naptha—the great 
dirt-loosener — is 
the “extra” that 
works with the 
splendid soap, to 
make clothes 
safely clean! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 











Hot Water Everywhere 


with a 


‘‘“HOLYOKE”’ KEROSENE 
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Inexpensive 
to install 


Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dry andbath. Attaches to regular range 
boiler without disturbing connections. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 
in the Home. Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOLYOKE MASS 




















ard Need Not Obstract 


Hill Chamoten hota Deve eastiy removed 
Y you all your back 1 free 
Dries clothes quickly. Made to last & life- 


man A 
foot of Ling all renched from one ceaion, sDerinee Gives 


we sel rom one ition. 
e be glad go cond you interesting booklet B covering the 
CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
59 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. 














Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
Alice Bradley famous expert, shows how to make home 
coo > e-making, candy-making, give big profits. 
flowlo cater, run profitab Rooms, or Inns, cafeter- 
jas, ete. Write for free booklet, “Cooking for Profit.” 
American School of Economics, 871 E. 58th St , Chicago 
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Hammer, tacks 
and pair of 
orainary Shea: s 
are the only tools 
needed to putup 
CEL-O-GLASS. 










Prote 
Chih le 
Plants with 


CEL-O-GLASS. 


At last an unbreakable material that is neither 
glass nor Wire cloth, yet combines the transparency 
of glass with the toughness of metal. Extremely 
i in weight, weatherproof, flexible und durable, 

CEL-O-GLASS is admirably suited for chicken — 
fronts and windows; coldframes and hotbed sash 
greenhouse sides, fronts and partitions; garage, barn 
and cellar doors and windows; storm doors, sun 
porches, childrens’ playhouses and many other uses 
around the home. 

CEL-O-GLASS is the only commercially acces- 
sible material that lets through the Ultra-Violet rays 
of the sun. These are the stimulating rays which are 
so necessary for promoting healthy growth of plants 
and animals, as well as children and grownups. The 
Ultra-Violet rays cannot pass through glass. 

To use CEL-O-GLASS, simply cut it to size with 
an ordinary pair of shears and hammer it in place 
with afew tacks. Until you use CEL-O-GLASS you 
eannot fully a what a handy material it is. 
Thousands of home owners keep a roll on hand for 
new uses which they continually discover, and also 
for emergency repairs. Try it yourself. 

Most hardware and seed stores carry CEL-O- 
GLASS. If yours does not, send us $5 for a trial 
size roll, postpaid, containing 33 square feet. Only 
one me Se each person. Write for interesting folder 

6 


* CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street New York City 


CEL-O:GLASS 


PA Co LieMEe LTT PENDING 

















SHUMWAY’S 


‘Pedigreed Bulbs 


Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gor- 
geous display of radiant blooms next spring. 


Superfine Collections /"ge# 5 


MIXTURE OF VARIETIES 100 50 
Darwin Tulips . ... . 12 $3.75 $1 95 
Breeder Tulips . .... 10 4.00 10 
Cottage Tulips ..... 8 3.50 t ‘85 
hs «¢ «¢ » « * s.% 2.59 130 
eee es 5.00 2.75 


Prices include transportation charges to your home. 
Illustrated catalog lists a great variety of Tulips, 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc., sent 


free on request. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 
Dept. E (Established 1870) = Rockford, Ill. 















close Porches 
1/8 Cost of Glass 


USE FLEX-O-GLASS. New wonder mate- 
rial. Transparent, weatherproof,non-break~ 
able, durable. Cut with shears. Tack on. 
‘otects against storm. Saves fuel. FREE 
BOOK “How to use.” Givesfactory to user 
prices. Valuable information on poultry dis- 
eases and re: pe rite at once for free book 
FLEX- “SLAass MFG. C 
1451 N. Cicero. Ave., Dept. 15 CHI 
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Wecarry no advertisements from 
firms we cannot recommend to 
you as being worthy of your con- 
fidence and patronage. You are 
safe in buying from them. 








Better Homes and Gurdens 


A Backyard Sanctuary 


Continued from page 14 


out at the frosted bare branches of our 
trees and something like a bit of purest 
blue sky flashes across the yard. We hear 
a melody free as the liquid song of a 
brook. Now winter may put up his 
fiercest bluff but cs annot scare us, for blue- 

birds are here and we know spring is just 
around the corner. One morning there is 
a sweet little voice calling from the bitter- 
sweet, “Deary, deary, deary!”” Mr. and 
Mrs. Wren have returned to their home 
under the eaves where for the last dozen 
years they have brought up wren chil- 
dren in the way they should go. 

{ And the robins! They are all over the 
| place, and I almost step on them. We see 
them at the nest and in no time at all thev 
are hopping about the yard with big 
speckle-breasted youngsters tagging after 
and pestering them for worms. And then 
before you can believe it she is back on the 
nest and he is singing “Cheer-up!” in 
joyous anticipation of more parental 
cares. How endearing they are and how 
provoking! With what perfect assurance 
of rightful possession they gobble our 
embryo cherry pie.' Last summer while I 
watched their flutterings and scoldings 
about the piece of netting I had tied over 
the branch of the tree, trying to keep 
some cherries till they were ripe, I felt 
like a stingy curmudgeon. 


OMEBODY ealls the blue jay the 
policeman of the forest, but in our 
yard he is a bullying Apache. One hot 
afternoon six of them pre-empted the 
small cement pool, where they guzzled 
and splashed and shrieked “Come in if 
you dare!” at the thirsty birds flying wild- 
ly about. Notlong ago a fluttering bunch 
of feathers, that separated into a blue 
jay and sparrow, fell almost at my feet. 
I suspect the blue jay had been sampling 
sparrow eggs, or even little sparrows. 
Last summer my neighbor showed me five 
downy chicks that he said the blue jays 
had brained. Oh, horrible! Yet I delight 
in the splash of color the villain makes 
and when in winter he sidles up to the 
feeding place in that devil-I-care manner 
I do not frighten him away. 

Once the children found a queer little 
creature, neither bird nor beastie, in our 
bower of wild grapevines; a mother bat 
with half a dozen babies clinging to her. 
All the neighborhood came to see the bat! 
Tho we let no one touch her, she was gone 
the next morning and we never saw her 
again. Probably she was worried about 
the effect of so much attention on the 
manners of her children. 

We first knew a wild rabbit had chosen 
our yard for a home when the tearful chil- 
dren brought in a wee, dead baby bunny 
they said they had taken from the cat. 
Well, we got rid of that cat! We were 
fond of him, too, but he had a fatal taste 
for wild game that no amount of beating 
seemed to cure. If you want a wildlife 
preserve on a piece of ground 50x60 feet, 
in the middle of a city, you must expect 
to give up some things and we have been 
more than repaid for any sacrifice we 
have made. Now Dame Rabbit naps 
under the peony bushes like a cat. The 
squirrels seem to think she is a cat, for 
when they see her, they stand up, peer 
cautiously and make a wide hurried cir- 
cuit. She has a dainty taste for petunias 
and chrysanthemums and likes a nibble 
of hollyhock now and then. Green beans 
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DARWIN 


Tulips 
High Quality 
Dutch Bulbs 


New Fall 
Importation 





Due to a fortunate 
purchase, we are able 
to offer several hun- 
dred thousand superior 
quality, regular size 
bulbs at 


$3.50 per 100 
$30.00 per 1000 


IN THE FOLLOWING 
VARIETIES: 
Anton Roozen—bright pink 

Glory—brilliant red 
Dream—soft lilac 
Glow (Claude Gillot)— 
vermillion scarlet 
Yellow Darwin 
King Harold—purple red, 
white base 
Massachusetts—vivid pink, 
white center 
Mrs. Potter Palmer— 
deep purple 
Painted Lady—white 
heliotrope tint 
The Sultan — maroon black, 
blue base 
Send your order now! Shipments will be made 
about October Ist. in order as received. First 
come, first shipped. 


FREE—Our beautiful 32-page catalogue, over 50 
illustrations—fruit, nut, and ornamental trees, 
shrubs, roses, evergreens, vines and perennials, 
Everything necessary to beautify the largest es- 
tate or the small lawn. Ask for catalogue ‘‘M" 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
NURSERYMEN and BULB DEALERS: 
ESTABLISHED 1866 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


As Good as Any, and Better than Many. 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies and 
Iris. New catalogue and new prices. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Dept. B,, REMINGTON, INDIANA 














WEST’S 


“SL Quality Bird Products 


Bend for 50 page Free bird book in colors 
“Canaries for Pleasure and Profit.” Pro- 
fessional advice on breeding, care and full 
description of canaries sent with samples 
of food for 10c to cover mailing costs. 
Products on Sale at all Good Stores 
Magnesia Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Bird 
Lovers 


Dept. 5 


TULIPS 


For Fall Planting 
Special Postpaid Offers 








25 Double * . Het 
hs rocus, assorted color 
3 Peony Roots.each samed different$1 ‘90 


Our Spring flowering bulb catalog {ree. 


WILDHAGEN BULB FARMS, Box 554F, Waterloo, lowa 
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We Grow 


PEONIES--- 


nothing else. Send for free catalog 


MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS 
a O. Box 56 Sinking Spring, Pa. / 
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bulbe sent out. to you by paroe t or express. 

Ne. er ie ch 1S, mixed—doz. 14e: 25 for 35¢: 100 for, ORs 
i mix for 30¢; 12 for 48; 100 for 2 

No. — Stee mixed lor 25e; 12 for 45e; 100 for $3: 

No. [s mixed—6 for 28e; 12 for 52c: 100 for 

No. u -mixed—6 for 26c; 12 for 48c; 100 re, 100 

No. tLS, Bi . ad Dow 12 for 44e; 50 for $1.75 


18. 
No. 7—DOUBLE HYACINTHS mixed—6 for 580; 12 for $1.10; 5 


INGLE HYAC ACINTHS mixed—6 fpr Soi tims 
Pecial: 12each No. 1,2and 3, 98: No. and 5, $1.70; No 


Pio Sand 7:81.08: No, 1'to 8 inclusive, $4.48." 
et list of Fall Bulbs, “ree , ete. Illus. ca 
m, Dept. BR, " St. Charles, tal inane 
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and peas she adores. In fact, in our pocket 
handkerchief-size garden, we have never 
been able to grow enough so that we could 
have a mess, since she came to live with 
us. But I am asking you which you would 
choose? The friendship of a gazelle-eyed 
bunny or beans? We choose the bunny. 

We are continually running into inex- 
plicable mysteries about the wild crea- 
tures that frequent our sanctuary. There 
are so many things we would like to know 
about that rabbit. Where does she vanish 
during the weeks we see nothing of her 
and mourn, fearing she has been over- 
taken by some of the dangers that wait 
for small wild things in the city. What 
charm does she have that has enabled her 
to escape those dangers for so long? Has 
she the protection of a good fairy, or can 
it be possible that she herself is a fairy in 
disguise? And what does she do with her 
babies? We find them in cleverly con- 
cealed nests in the long grass under the 
cherry trees at the back of the yard; 
queer, blind-eyed bits of life; and then 
one day they are gone. Does a cat or dog 
that sometimes finds a way into our pre- 
serves, catch them, or does Dame Rabbit 
send them away to seek their fortunes, 
waving a God bless you and farewell with 
her long ears? Only once have we had a 
glimpse of one after it reached the hop- 


ping age—an infinitesimal brown fur with | 


a dab of white on one end, scuttling under 
the lilac bush at twilight. And where is 
Goodman Rabbit? Does he prefer coun- 
try life and on moonlit nights when little 
rabbits love to play, come hopping, hop- 
ping all the long miles of dusty pavement 
to Visit his city spouse? 


ECAUSE weareinterested in wild crea- 

tures, people have the idea that we will 
be pleased with everything they can cap- 
ture, and bring us poor frightened 
beasties they have stolen from happy 
homes. Last spring a mistaken person 
brought us a woodchuck. Did we keep 
him? Certainly not! We took him back 
to the wildwood, where we hope he will 
live to thrill his grandchildren with storics 
about “that time I visited in the city.”’ 
We do not want a caged and tethered 
menagerie, but only such creatures as 
come to us of their own free will. 

To this roofless green room of ours we 
can indulge unobserved our proclivity for 
lounging on the grass. Here in blissful 
solitude we watch “the clouds becalmed 
along the azure sky,” study the multi- 
tudinous life around us, or read and sleep. 
Tho we know of no other yard like it, we 
have hopes. Seldom do we fail to catch a 
gleam of —— when anyone comes 
into our little sanctuary. “Sure!” ex- 
claims our Irish washlady delightedly, 

Tis just like a wee park!” The saints 
forbid! No one admires parks more than 
we do, but city parks are like the country, 
as the strawberries you buy at the store 
are like the wild sweet fruit you gather in 
the fields. What we are trying for, is 


nature as she is, unadorned with frills. 
As our roots increase and multiply we 
give them away to any one who will take 
them and promise to plant them; seeing 
as In a vision, scattered thruout the city, 
small peaceful islands of refuge, where 
virgin nature finds sanctuary. 
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Are you denying yourself the joy of run- 
ning water under pressure—in bathroom, 
kitchen, laundry, barn or garden? 


Are you hesitating to install a modern 
automatic water system because of some 
uncertainty? 


Consult the Duro Advisory Service. 
Through it you are assured of satisfactory 
water service. Duro makes an Automatic 
Water System for every possible use— 
deep wells, shallow wells, cisterns—capac- 
ities ranging from 150 to 2100 gallons per 
hour and prices from $79.50 upward. 


Duro engineers will study your problem 
and make definite recommendations 
based on your particular requirements. 
They will guarantee efficient water service 
—no matter where you live or what your 
source of supply. 
Simply write for 
FREE CONSULTATION BLANK 
no charge—no obligation 


The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co. 
910 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


ae 


vanized tank, 


base. Pumping 
gals. per hour. 
a up to 21 
Largest Manufacturers of Water salem rary 
Systems and Water Softeners. 
You'll know Duro products by their 
distinctive grey enamel. 
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DURO VERTITANK $125 | 


Complete unit — 30 gal. gal- 


motor mounted upon one 


tems priced as low as 
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Water 
Systems 








Duro Guarantees Satisfactory Water Service ~ 
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Secure three or more subscriptions to Better 
Homes and Gardens, using the blank enclosed 


in this copy and receive by return mail a liberal 
commission check. 














ROSPECTIVE builders will be interested in know- 

ing where the building dollar goes. According to a 
tabulation recently made by the Copper and Brass 
Research Association, based upon the construction 
costs of nine houses varying in price from $9,000 to 
$23,000 and averaging $15,000, the following tells the 
‘story: 











Total in 
a $15,000 
Of every dollar expended: house 
For i oveting and Grading. . 1.8 cents is spent. . . $270 
ere — gas 1,410 
For Stucco, Plaster and Tile 
Work... —— ae eae i. ae 
For Carpentry. . ee —_— 4,080 
For Roofing........ i a, “ae 810 
For Flashings, Dow nspouts: ‘and 
ONOING me 6044604 5 0.7 105 
For Plumbing........ 9.3 1,395 
~ Heating. . 7.0 1,050 
For Electric Wi iring and Fixtures 2.7 405 
For Hardware. . 2.0 300 
For Painting and ‘Glazing. . 4.5 675 
RR. el 0.9 135 
Total for Construction 81.5 . $12,225 
For Landscaping............ 3.0 450 
For Builder’s Profit........... Oe ot WS. “Sides 1,410 
For Architect’s Fee........... | a Tee Relate ee 675 
For Financing..... . 1.6 240 
100.0 cents $15,000 


Since no division is made of the types of materials 
used in the various houses furnishing data for the 
above study, it is inferred that they represented the 
various leading types of construction. The cost of 
materials is included in the proper items. The table 
should give a fair indication of the relative cost of 
materials, labor, conveniences and professional services 
necessary in the erection of the modern home under 
average conditions. 


you houseplant fans have a real treat up front this 
month. Professor Gregory’s article is one of the 
most complete and explicit on the care, culture and 
pests of potted plants that has ever been offered the 
reading public. 

your house plants! 


No reason now to be troubled with 





LAs? winter was my first experience with an oil 
burner and I am so enthusiastic over the greater 
convenience of it in every way, that it is a real pleasure 
to call your attention to Mr. Kauffman’s comprehensive 
article on page 16. I want to second all the cautions 
Mr. Kauffman sounds concerning the type you select. 
An oil burner of proper type for your house, plus auto- 
matic heat regulation, gives you all the ease and comfort 
of uniform heat that you could find in the best hotel or 
apartment. In fact, it puts a janitor in your basement 
for you! It removes a lot of dirt, ashes, dust and the like 
from the house and basement, and increases the health- 
fulness of the house in the worst season of the year 


because it enables you to have uniform heat all the 
time. That saves fuel, too. Read the article! 


‘THE other evening, when I was mowing the front 
lawn, I discovered a spot on the terrace where there 
was a great deal of feverish activity. A colony of ants 
were getting ready for that gala occasion when they are 
provided with wings and given a chance, as Lincoln 
said, “to get up in the world.”’ Later in the week, I 
found another colony having a great time launching 
their aviators in a corner of the perennial border near 
the pergola. I am not familiar enough with the ways 
of ants to know just what was about to happen, but if 
I recall correctly what Dr. Ball of the Department of 
Agriculture once told me, they were getting ready for 
the ‘‘marriage flight.’’ Sometime, I trust we will have 





space to tell you some of the interesting things Dr. Ball 
told us about ants and their ways. But seeing them, 
reminded me of the article shown on page 32, “Flying 
Ants in the House,” and some of the dangers they pre- 
sent to woodwork and floors if allowed to establish 
themselves. I am sure the article will not only be 
interesting reading, but well worthwhile. 


ACH month the appearance and contents of Better 
Homes and Gardens improves. Of course, each 
issue seems to be the best that we have ever published 
and the best that we can possibly put together for you. 
But looking over this number, it seems to me to be just 
a little better, in every way, than any of the others. 
I am sure you will like the fine, bright cover. So many 
of you wrote praising the September cover, and I would 
like to hear from those who have any comments about 
this one. But run thru the whole issue and note the 
wealth of material presented, the fine photographs and 
drawings, the attractive layouts, and the host of tips 
for making that home of yours more comfortable and 
more attractive. If you haven’t got your home yet 
doesn’t it make you fairly ache to get started? 
I hope so! If it makes you ache hard enough I know 
you will get the home! 


BACH day we send out a great batch of letters to 
friends in all parts of the country containing a bit 
of helpful advice on some homemaking or gardening 
problem, some assistance which will enable them to 
make their homes a little “better.” The readers we 
just visit with numbers another great host. Out of it all 
we find mutual helpfulness and trust. It’s a great thing 
to exchange experience or just our common dreams of 
life. Perhaps we have had an oppor- 

tunity to help you, or visit with you. " 
If not, why not? A two-cent stamp 

is all it takes to reach us! “A. 
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